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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
80 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of — 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social- 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 


All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 


for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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Voluntary Absence from Work 


by 


Hilde BEHREND! 
Social Sciences Research Centre, University of Edinburgh 


The economic effects of absenteeism are difficult to gauge; for, 
though it may result in some loss of production, the actual loss is not 
always as great as might at first be supposed. As the author of the 
present article points out, for example, it is by no means certain that the 
absentee would have worked at his normal pace if he had been persuaded 
to attend. Indeed, absenteeism 1s closely related to morale and often 
constitutes an unspoken—and usually unconscious—protest against 
conditions of work and of life in general. 

In the following pages Miss Behrend, after making a detailed 
examination of the various methods of measuring the incidence of 
absenteeism, looks for its psychological, social and other causes and 
suggests a number of ways in which undertakings might attempt to 
eliminate them. 


VOLUNTARY ABSENCE—ITs IDENTIFICATION AND MEASUREMENT 


HIS paper is concerned with voluntary absence from work— 

with its incidence, effects and possible control. Absenteeism, 

an ambiguous term in everyday language, is used in this study as 

synonymous with voluntary absence ; it may be described as “ the 

practice of workers failing to report for work on some slight excuse 
or other, or none at all ”.? 

Absenteeism is not as spectacular a symptom of industrial unrest 
as strikes, but the amount of time lost through voluntary absence is 
far greater than the time lost through industrial disputes. In 
Britain, for instance, the number of work-days lost through strikes 


1 The writer wishes to express her appreciation to Miss Sylvia Shimmin, 
Mr. Shepherd and Mr. Waiker of the Industrial Psychology Research Unit 
(M.R.C., London) for reading the manuscript and making various suggestions 
for improvements, 

2 Wilbert E. Moore : Industrial Relations and the Social Ordery (New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1947), p. 254. 
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expressed as a percentage of total time scheduled to be worked was 
about 0.04 per cent. in 1956 and 0.15 per cent. in 1957.1 In manu- 
facturing industry a voluntary absence rate of ten times the 1957 
British strike absence rate seems quite common and higher rates 
occur. Failure to report for work on some slight excuse may occur 
as often as absence due to sickness. Consequently it is surprising 
to find widespread apathy among management with regard to 
absenteeism : many managers either ignore or condone it. This 
may be due partly to lack of exact knowledge. Many managers, I 
found, believed that absenteeism was negligible in their plant, but 
a closer examination revealed that it was quite high. 

A result of management’s lack of interest in absenteeism (and 
a symptom of it!) is the inadequacy of factory records on the 
subject. For instance, in Birmingham only five out of the nine 
firms who provided evidence for industrial studies with which the 
author was associated kept absence records and only one compiled 
records which were easily amenable to a closer study of the inci- 
dence of voluntary absence among different groups of workers 
according to sex, age, length of service, and occupation. Lynton 3, 
describing this situation, observes that most industrial employers 
“are unable to measure accurately and in useful form even so 
obvious a waste as that caused by absenteeism. . . . Many firms 
do not even know the extent of voluntary absenteeism among their 
workers, and most make no attempt to discover its causes.” 

The result of this state of affairs is the existence of widely held 
beliefs about absenteeism with little evidence to establish their 
truth. For instance, an opinion often heard in Britain is that the 
high rate of income tax acts as a strong disincentive and encourages 
absenteeism. Another belief is that employees who work overtime 
at week-ends take days off during the week. Again there is the 
view that workers in Britain have a fixed standard of living and 


1 Figures calculated from the Ministry of Labour Gazette (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office), Jan. 1958. 

*See for instance “ Hours of Work, Lost Time and Labour Wastage ”’, 
in Industrial Health Research Board: Emergency Report, No. 2 (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1942), p. 5; and Hilde BEHREND: Absence under 
Full Employment, Monograph A3, University of Birmingham Studies in 
Economics and Society (Birmingham, University, 1951), Tables 9a and 9b. 

3 R. P. Lynton : Incentives and Management in British Industry (London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1949), pp. 12 and 175. 

“Compare F. Zweic : Labour, Life and Poverty (London, Gollancz, 1949), 
p. 75: “ What are the main reasons for their absenteeism ? ‘ When I take a 
day or two off I save in taxes.’ This is the most frequent answer one gets 
from people who practice absenteeism. ... I would regard taxation, gambling, 
extra earnings at weekends, and the relation of long travelling hours to 
working hours on Saturday as the main causes of absenteeism.” It should 
be noted, however, that taxation cannot explain the differential incidence of 
absenteeism. 
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take a day off when they reach their wage-target.1 The task of 
investigating these beliefs has been greatly hampered by a lack 
of factual information.? 

Again the study of absenteeism has been impeded by the 
difficulty of identifying voluntary absences. Total Absence Rates, 
which express time lost through absence as a percentage of the total 
time scheduled to be worked °, have been found to be weighted by 
sickness and by the method of recording. A few cases of prolonged 
illness may inflate the rate considerably ; so may negligence in 
deleting workers from the books who have left without giving 
notice. Also the level of employment and its dependent variable— 
the number of hours scheduled to be worked—greatly affect the 
level of Total Absence Rates.* For these reasons Total Absence Rates 
appear unsuitable for the study of voluntary absences. 

Time lost through certified sickness is often subtracted from 
the total time lost through absence, and the remainder—the 
Other Reasons Absence Rate *—which usually includes uncertified 
sickness and permitted leave—is taken to represent mainly volun- 
tary absences. Uncertified sickness is sometimes excluded from this 


1Compare R. B. Buzzarp: “ Attendance and Absence in Industry : 
The Nature of the Evidence”, in British Journal of Sociology (London), 
Vol. V, No. 3, Sep. 1954, p. 249: “ There is a more popular view that high 
absence rates today are due to a rise in real wages so that men get more than 
they need for the standard of living they have learned to desire or more than 
can be absorbed by the goods available. Doubtless this contains some 
truth but the evidence is unsatisfactory and it is impossible to estimate the 
importance of this cause. Many other changes take place at times when 
wages increase and their relative contributions cannot be disentangled on 
present evidence. Increases in wages are usually associated with periods of 
full employment and at these times there is both more work, i.e. more 
attendance, and less rigorous selection of workmen. 

“ Even where the effects of earnings may be admitted by the workman 
it is difficult to decide on the truth. We hear of the workman who, earning 
high wages on piece rates, may take one week off in five to save his income 
tax. Such a man works hard during his four weeks ; it does not follow that 
he would produce more, if as much, if he attended all five weeks in succes- 
sion. His choice of rhythm in his work may be inconvenient for management 
and the choice may have been influenced by questions of tax, but it cannot 
be assumed that it necessarily reduces his individual output.” 


2 Industrial Health Research Board, op. cit., p. 2. 
__ No. of days lost through absence x 100 
~ No. of days scheduled to be worked 
Some writers call this the Lost-Time Absence Rate. 

“Compare, for instance, BEHREND, op. cit., Ch. V ; BuzzarpD, op. cit., 
pp. 239-243; W. P. Butler: “ Australian Research into Absence from 
Work ”, in Personnel Practice Bulletin (Melbourne, Commonwealth of 


Australia, Department of Labour and National Service), Vol. XII, No. 2, 
June 1956, p. 8. 


3 Total Absence Rate 


No. of days lost through absences other 


than certified sickness x 100 
5 — 
Other Reasons Absence Rate = No. of days scheduled to be worked 
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residual. Illness, whether certified or not, may form a disguise for 
absenteeism because no clear-cut frontier exists between sickness 
and psychological malaise. Psycho-somatic diseases and voluntary 
absences may both represent escapes from an unbearable situation. 
Furthermore, it is often argued that one effect of the National 
Health Act in Britain is that workers remain away from work 
longer than necessary because a certificate of ill-health is usually 
valid for one week. Consequently certified sickness may contain an 
element of absenteeism. Thus the classification is open to doubt. 
Nevertheless it is true that the Other Reasons Absence Rate gives a 
more accurate measure of voluntary absence than the Total Absence 
Rate because it excludes distortions caused by long illness, reducing 
the bias towards sickness in the rate. 

Fresh difficulties beset the calculation of voluntary absence when 
absences are classified from explanations provided by the workers. 
Medical certificates are written by outsiders with professional 
standards to uphold while the reasons given by absentees may lie 
very far from the truth. Argyle noted the weakness of this method 
of recording absences when he wrote “apparent variations in 
voluntary absence may in reality be variations in honesty ”.? 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to notice the large number of absences 
often classified as Absence Without Excuse and to find that firms 
tolerate such absences. 

Another method for reducing the bias towards sickness in the 
measurement of absence has been developed by the Harvard 
Business School.? It rests on the argument that voluntary absences 
tend to be of short duration and that an unexcused absence of one 
day should be given the same weight as a certified illness of any 
number of days. Therefore this index—the Absence Frequency 
Rate—measures the number of absences over a given period and 
not the time lost through absences. The Harvard studies plotted 
absences per worker. In Australia it seems usual to calculate 
absences per hundred workers. The first method, the number 
of absences per worker, makes possible the comparison of absence 
records of different members in a group; with the number of 
absences per hundred workers one can only make comparisons 
among groups. In a modification of this technique Walker and 


1 Michael ARGYLE: The Scientific Study of Social Behaviour (London, 
Methuen, 1957), p. 164. Compare also Elton Mayo: The Social Problems 
of an Industrial Civilisation (London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952), 
p. 80: “ Inquiry soon showed that records of reasons for absence—where 


” 


they existed at all—were unreliable. 

2See John B. Fox and Jerome F. Scott: Absenteeism : Management's 
Problem, Harvard Business School, Division of Research, Business Research 
Studies, No. 29 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1943), pp. 2 ff. A summary of 
this study may be found in Mayo, op. cit., Ch. V. 
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Guest ! exclude absences due to long sickness and leave and in- 
troduce a variable rating for the remaining information. One point 
is allotted for a single lateness, two points for absence on one or 
two days on account of “illness” and three points for absences 
when no reason is given. The calculation of the proportion of 
workers with more than a postulated number of absences over a 
fixed period provides another variant of this method. 

Unfortunately, Absence Frequency Rates are not independent of 
the length of the period of observation. In my view, rates collected 
for one period of time (say a year) cannot be converted into rates 
for a period of different length (say a month), as the number of 
workers with no absences is likely to decrease with time but the 
rate at which it falls cannot be predicted. 

Like the Other Reasons Absence Rates, Absence Frequency Rates 
do not eliminate entirely the representation of sickness, but they 
reduce the bias considerably. The calculation of Absence Frequency 
Rates, however, demands more careful preparation and scrutiny of 
records than the compilation of the Other Reasons Absence Rate and 
so it may provide a more reliable picture. 

The study of daily variations in absence provides yet another 
approach to the investigation of absenteeism. In many factories 
absences show a recurrent weekly pattern. Monday displays a peak 
in the Total Absence Rate, which then falls throughout the week 
towards Friday. With a working week of five-and-a-half days a 
steep rise appears on Saturdays. For instance, in a firm of 7,000 
workers, which I investigated, approximately 5,000 more absences 
a year took place on Mondays than on Fridays. If we assume that 
sickness is randomly distributed %, then the gradient of the weekly 


1C, R. WALKER and R. H. Guest: The Man on the Assembly Line 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1952), pp. 120 ff. 

* The phenomenon of a recurrent weekly absence pattern has been 
observed by many investigators in Britain, for instance T. LoveDay : 
“ The Causes and Conditions of Lost Time ”, in Health of Munition Workers 
Committee Interim Report: Industrial Efficiency and Fatigue (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1917) ;S. Wyatt, R. Marriott and D. E. R. HUGHEs: 
“ A Study of Absenteeism among Women ”, in Industrial Health Research 
Board : Emergency Report, No. 4 (London, H.M. Stationery Office 1943) ; 
and BEHREND, op. cit. The phenomenon has been noticed in other countries, 
for instance, in America and Sweden. See The Problem of Absenteeism, 
N.I.C.B. Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 53 (New York, Apr. 1943) ; 
and R. MEIDNER: Svensk arbetsmarkmad wid full sysselsdttning (Stockholm, 
Konjunkturinstitutet, 1954), p. 269. 

’ The assumption that sickness affects the level but not the weekly 
pattern of daily absence rates was tested by the writer in two ways (op. cit., 
Ch. V). In one firm the pattern of certified sickness absence rates for men 
and women was studied and found to be represented by a horizontal and nota 
downward sloping weekly absence curve. Inanother firm the level and pattern 
of total daily absence rates were studied during an eight-week influenza 
epidemic and compared with those in a later period. This showed that there 


(Continued on following pace ) 











absence curve is explained by a factor other than sickness, which is 
represented mainly by voluntary absences. Thus the variations in 
daily absence rates provide a tool for the measurement of absentee- 
ism. The Blue Monday Index ', which I developed for this purpose, 
takes Friday—the day of lowest absence—as a base and measures 
the excess or deficiency in Monday’s attendances per 100 workers 
over Friday’s attendances. A variant of this method is the calcula- 
tion of the proportion of workers with a Monday absence pattern 
(i.e. with more than a postulated number of Monday absences ove1 
a fixed period). 

Like the other measures of absenteeism which have been dis- 
cussed the Blue Monday Index reduces the bias towards sickness 
implicit in the Total Absence Rate. It eliminates the effect of long 
absences, because long-absentees add the same number of days of 
absence to each day of the week during their time away from work. 
Again the pattern of daily absence rates, on which the index is 
based, seems independent of the incidence of short-term sickness. 
Another advantage is that the index can be used for comparisons 
of observation periods of different lengths and that it is not subject 
to seasonal fluctuations. It is, however, liable to distortion in 
holiday times when absenteeism tends to be much higher. 

At best these three means of measuring voluntary absence are 
approximations and not perfect methods. In my own study I 
examined the relation of the various measures of absence to each 
other. While I found no correspondence between the Total Absence 
Rate and the Blue Monday Index or the Other Reasons Absence Rate, 
the data revealed that a higher Blue Monday Index was associated 
with greater frequency of absences per worker. There was also a 


was an increase in the level of absence on each day of the week but that the 
slope of the weekly absence curve, except for one week, did not change, 
indicating that sickness affects the position and not the pattern of the weekly 
absence curve except at the height of an epidemic. A recheck during the 
1957 epidemic showed similar results. 


1 Blue Monday Index = Difference between the total of Friday’s and 
Monday’s absentees for the period of observa- 
tion x 100 


Average number employed x Number of weeks 
of observation 
= Friday’s absence rate minus Monday’s absence 
rate. 

If one subtracts Monday from Friday, this index is usually negative, 
indicating an unfavourable attitude to work as argued later ; in most cases 
the sign would not appear to matter, and it has been dropped by later 
writers. What matters, however, is that in all investigations which use 
daily variations in absence as a measure of absenteeism, the whole weekly 
pattern should be studied to see whether the population shows the typical 
pattern for which the index has been developed. If it has a different pattern 
one should investigate reasons for the divergence. 

For a more detailed discussion see BEHREND, op. cit., Ch. V. 
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close relation between the Blue Monday Index and the Other 
Reasons Absence Rate. Similar connections were observed by 
“Firm Z”1, which found a statistically significant correlation for 
men and women between the Other Reasons Absence Rate and the 
Blue Monday Index. There was also a correspondence between 
these measures and the proportion of workers with a Monday 
absenteeism pattern, and between the average number of absences 
per worker per 100 workdays and the Blue Monday Index. These 
results confirm that the measures described are attempts at measur- 
ing the same phenomenon. 


FACTORS IN ABSENTEEISM 


Judgments on absenteeism based on Total Absence Rates are 
likely to be unsatisfactory, so an attempt is made in this section 
to bring together evidence derived from the other measures 
described—the Other Reasons Absence Rate, the Absence Frequency 
Rate, and the Blue Monday Index. Here the evidence is used to 
examine whether there are any links between the amount of 
absenteeism and the specific characteristics of the work situation 
or of the worker. 


The Level of Employment 


The influence of the general economic situation on the incidence 
of absenteeism needs to be examined. Unfortunately, little informa- 
tion exists on this topic apart from the indirect evidence of public 
concern with the problem of absenteeism in several countries 
during the Second World War and the post-war period of full 
employment. 

The writer ? studied the effect on absenteeism of a local rise in 
unemployment. Thirteen out of 14 factories of a Birmingham 
engineering company revealed an Other Reasons Absence Rate of 
more than 1 per cent. during the period of full employment. During 
the first half of 1952, a period of less full employment, absence 
rates were lower, although the factories themselves experienced no 
redundancy. The reduction in the level of the Other Reasons 
Absence Rates in this firm’s factories was statistically significant. 
Another engineering concern which worked a normal working-week, 
although dismissing men for redundancy, showed a similar signifi- 
cant fall in Monday absenteeism from the period of full employ- 


1 Based on a confidential report on a food-processing plant (prepared in 
May 1955). The writer wishes to express her indebtedness to the firm for 
the loan of this report. 

* Hilde BeHREND: “ Absence and Labour Turnover in a Changing 
Economic Climate ”, in Occupational Psychology (London), Vol. 27, No. 2, 
Apr. 1953, pp. 69 ff. 
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ment to that of less full employment. Reductions in the level of 
labour turnover in firms not hit by the trade recession were also 
found to be statistically significant. 

[t seems plausible that the level of employment is an important 
factor in the level of absenteeism, and that this is quite apart 
from the effect it has on hours worked. Under full employment 
a worker is not afraid of taking a day off. He assumes that he 
will not be dismissed for irregular attendance, and, whatever 
happens, other jobs are always open to him. When unemployment 
afflicts an industry, workers fear dismissal and this may prevent 
the expression of dissatisfaction through absenteeism. Thus 
improvements in attendance, due to a recession, may not represent 
an improvement in motivation. More research is needed on this topic. 

Wages 

The connection between wages and absenteeism is problematic. 
Some believe that high earnings stimulate good attendance, while 
others have seen a direct link between good wages and absenteeism. 
The belief that a worker’s main interest in work is money—the 
foundation of the advocacy of financial incentives—conflicts with 
the absentee’s willingness to forgo earnings. Some authors ?, to 
explain this disregard, argue that the worker has a fixed standard 
of living and is content when his earnings are enough to maintain 
it; thus absenteeism increases with earnings. Similarly, Mayo 
(op. cit., p. 78) and others believe “that larger earnings induce 
workers to take unjustifiable week-end holidays ”. 

It is hard to prove the existence of an association between 
wages and absenteeism, especially for workers on payment by 
results. But the problem may be studied in two ways. One can 
search for a fluctuation of absenteeism when there is a change in 
wage rates or average earnings. No reliable evidence based on this 
method has come to light. Alternatively the records of workers 
with different earnings or wage rates can be searched for different 
absence rates. The writer’s 1951 inquiry used this second approach ; 


1 For further evidence with regard to labour turnover, compare P. Sargant 
FLORENCE : Economics of Fatigue and Unrest (London, Allen and Unwin, 
1924) ; W. S. Woytinsky : Three Aspects of Labour Dynamics (Washington, 
Social Science Research Council, 1942) ; and Joyce Lone : Labour Turnover 
under Full Employment, Monograph A2, University of Birmingham Studies 
in Economics and Society (Birmingham, University, 1951). 

*Compare P. Sargant Florence: Labour (London, Hutchinson Uni- 
versity Library, 1949), pp. 98 ff. 

§H. M. VeRNoN and T. Beprorp: “ The Absenteeism of Miners in 
Relation to Short Time and Other Conditions ”, in Industrial Health Re- 
search Board : Report No. 62 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931), p. 5, 
show for coalminers that a fall in wages was accompanied by a decline in 
absenteeism, but there was also a change in hours and a reduction in possible 
shifts. 
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it showed that among workers on eight different engineering jobs 
in factories the four occupations with the highest and lowest 
Monday absenteeism had similar average earnings. From this 
evidence it could be argued that these groups—all of them on 
piece rates—had adjusted their attendances and output to reach 
the same wage target. The middle groups as regards absenteeism, 
however, had both higher and lower earnings. The facts of this 
survey seem to yield no conclusive argument. Liddell! found 
among miners a connection between higher earnings per shift and 
increased voluntary absence only for underground daywagemen, 
and for them in only one of the two areas studied. 

Shepherd and Walker 2, examining hourly wage rates for workers 
in an iron and steel plant divided into six different wage-level 
groups, found that “ absence without permission varies with wage 
level, although the association appears to break down in the 
highest and lowest wage groups”, and that “apart from the 
lowest-paid group, the number of single-shift absences increased 
steadily as wage level increased ”. In another study Shepherd and 
Walker showed that “ the men on heavy work received higher pay 
than those in the other groups” but that “the relation was not 
systematic, and there was also no correlation between the absence 
rates of the groups (e.g. men with differing heaviness and con- 
tinuity of working), and their average earnings ”.® 

This topic demands more research. Inquiries into the effect 
of changes in wage rates on absenteeism in a given job would be 
particularly valuable, as the comparison of the absenteeism records 
of workers with different wage rates has one serious drawback. 
Workers in different wage rate groups are usually engaged on 
different jobs so that the wage factor is difficult to isolate. Com- 
parisons of the earnings and absenteeism records of individual 
workers, engaged on the same job, would avoid this difficulty of 
isolation and would also be worth while. The whole subject of the 
influence of wages is highly complex, and it is likely that conceptions 
of earnings rather than actual earnings matter most. And these 
differ for people of different status and in different situations. 


Sex and Family Responsibilities 


Studies in Britain, America and Australia all reveal variations 
in absenteeism among different types of worker. For instance, 


1F, D. K. LippEet.: “ Attendance in the Coal-Mining Industry ”, in 
British Journal of Sociology (London), Vol. V, No. 1, Mar. 1954, p. 81. 

2R. D. SHEPHERD and J. WALKER: “ Absence from Work in Relation 
to Wage Level and Family Responsibility ”, in British Journal of Industrial 
Medicine (London), Vol. 15, 1958, pp. 53 ff. 

3 Idem : “ Absence and the Physical Conditions of Work ”, ibid., Vol. 14, 
1957, p. 271. 
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women usually have higher rates of absenteeism as well as of labour 
turnover than men, particularly in factory work. These variations 
may result partly from the type of work, since women in factories 
usually hold unskilled jobs. For professional and clerical work 
the position is often different. The writer’s study of women teachers 
showed no voluntary absence, so that men could not have a better 
record ! 

Again, family responsibilities may have a part to play in the 
record of absences. Among male workers they may tend to reduce 
absenteeism, but among women the effect may be exactly the 
opposite. 

Liddell found that single men in the Durham coalfield lost more 
time voluntarily than married men, but in the Cannock Chase 
coalfield no such relationship could be discerned. Kahne and his 
fellow researchers * found that younger married men in an American 
food-processing plant had a lower Absence Frequency Rate than 
single, widowed, or divorced men. The Absence Frequency Rate 
decreased among married men as the number of dependants 
increased. Here there was no clear pattern among men over 45. 
Shepherd and Walker (op. cit. (1958), pp. 56-57) found that absence 
without permission was highest for single men and fell to a minimum 
for those with two dependants, again increasing progressively for 
men with more than two dependants. 

Little material exists on the connection between absences and 
family responsibilities among women. “ Firm Z ”, a food-processing 
plant to which reference has already been made, found in 1955 
that for the factory as a whole married women had a higher Other 
Reasons Absence Rate and higher Monday absenteeism than single 
women, but in approximately one-third of the departments they 
had a better record. More evidence on this topic would be useful. 


Age 


In the problem of the connection between absenteeism and age 
the evidence is conflicting. Kossoris’s data* show a consistent 
downward trend with age for the Other Reasons Absence Rate for 
men but show no regular trend for women. The writer’s 1951 


1 See, for instance, the studies made by the Industrial Health Research 
Board and the British Institute of Management in Britain, by the Depart- 
ment of Labour and National Service in Australia, and American studies 
quoted by Dale YopER: Handbook of Personnel Management and Labor 
Relations (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1958), section 7.1. 

2H. R. Kaune, C. M. Ryper, L. S. SNEGIREFF and G. WysnHak : “ Age 
and Absenteeism ”, in American Management Association Archives of In- 
dustrial Health, Vol. 15, No. 2, Feb. 1957, p. 141. 

3M. D. Kossorts: “ Absenteeism and Injury Experience of Older 
Workers ”, in Monthly Labor Review (Washington), Vol. 67, 1948, No. 1, 
p. 17. 
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inquiry revealed no relation between age and Monday absenteeism 
for men. Monday absences occurred at all ages, but it seems that 
sometimes beyond a certain age discontent finds expression in 
absenteeism rather than labour turnover. Liddell (op. cit., p. 83) 
noticed in one coalfield that the youngest men lost more time 
voluntarily than their elders. “ Firm Z” found in 1955 that the 
Other Reasons Absence Rate and the Blue Monday Index were 
highest for men below 30. For both married and single women the 
Other Reasons Absence Rate was highest below 40, while the Blue 
Monday Index was highest in the 30 to 39 age group. From another 
piece of research in a food-processing factory Kahne and his 
associates produced similar evidence. They found that for both 
men and women the Absence Frequency Rate decreased with age. 
However, this topic needs more research, especially as it has been 
observed that labour turnover decreases after the age of 30.) If 
older age groups have a better record, the reluctance so frequently 
expressed against the recruitment of older people rests, partly, on 
false foundations. 


Length of Service 


The relationship between absenteeism and length of service is 
hard to study because many newcomers leave before an absence 
record can be compiled, and workers with a long enough record are 
no longer really new. Fox and Scott (op. cit., pp. 7-8) show that 
during three months in a casting shop and sheet-mill absences were 
slightly higher among “ new ” employees (i.e. those engaged within 
the year preceding the observations) than among “ veterans ” who 
had been with the company for more than a year. The present 
writer (op. cit. (1951), p. 95), using records for engineering workers 
who had been with the firm for at least the whole of the survey 
period of nine months, found that men with no absences in this 
period had almost double the length of service of men with a 
Monday absenteeism pattern, while the average age of the two 
groups was approximately the same. “ Firm Z” found in 1955 
that the Other Reasons Absence Rate was high for men with less than 
one year’s service no matter what age, and low for workers with 
more than ten years’ service for all possible age-groups. Among 
married women the Other Reasons Absence Rate was highest in the 
first two years of service. The data were inconclusive for single 
women. Kahne and his colleagues reported that with one excep- 
tion the Absence Frequency Rates declined as length of service 
increased. However, they confessed that they could not eliminate 
the age factor and that this may have affected the results. Far 


1 Compare, for instance, LONG, op. cit., pp. 64 ff. 
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more evidence is available on labour turnover showing that this 
decreases with length of service.! What evidence there is suggests 
that a similar relationship exists for absenteeism. 


Type of Work 

Considerable evidence is available on the incidence of absentee- 
ism in different occupations. Fox and Scott, for instance (op. cit. 
section II), noticed that in three American metal-working plants 
casters were absent more often than workers in sheet-mills and 
manufacturing. Logan? reports from Manchester that in a light 
engineering plant draughtsmen had higher Other Reasons Absence 
Rates than male clerks. The present writer studied over a period 
of four years a group of women teachers in a Birmingham grammar 
school. Their records displayed no voluntary absenteeism. Again 
a survey of Midland engineering workers showed that skilled men 
had a lower Blue Monday Index than unskilled men ; fitters and 
floormoulders had a low Blue Monday Index while foundry labour- 
ers, press operators and drillers had a high one. Walker and Guest 
(op. cit., pp. 120 ff.) in an American study and using methods 
described earlier, found a statistically significant correlation 
“between absenteeism and mass production characteristics ” in a 
car assembly plant. This study revealed that workers on highly 
repetitive jobs were absent more often than men whose jobs showed 
few mass production features. Again in America Metzner and 
Mann * found in an electric light and power plant that “ blue 
collar” men had significantly higher Absence Frequency Rates than 
“ white collar” men. Liddell in his survey of two British coalfields 
noticed that faceworkers had more voluntary absences than other 
underground workers, and that surface workers were the most 
regular. Shepherd and Walker‘? used a carefully devised rating 
scale for judging heaviness of work in their study of an engineering 
firm and two iron and steel plants in Britain. They found a statis- 
tically significant relationship between heaviness of work and 
absenteeism as measured by the percentage of workers with more 
than six and less than three absences in the year and by the Other 
Reasons Absence Rate. The Absence Frequency Rate per 100 workers 


1 See, for instance, A. K. Rice, J. M. M. Hitt and E. L. Trist: “ The 
Representation of Labour Turnover as a Social Process”, in Human Rela- 
tions (London), Vol. III, No. 4, 1950; Lona, op. cit., pp. 52 ff; and 
P. H. Cook: “ Labour Turnover Research ”, in Journal of the Institute of 
Personnel Management (London), Vol. 33, 1951, No. 313, pp. 5 ff. 

2 Private communication to the writer, 1950. 

3 Helen MetzNER and Floyd Mann: “ Employee Attitudes and 
Absences”, in Personnel Psychology (Baltimore), Vol. 6, No. 4, Winter 
1953, p. 472. 

4“ Absence and the Physical Conditions of Work ”, op. cit., pp. 266 ff. 
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also suggested an association with heaviness of work. The authors 
observed “ an interaction between the heaviness and continuity of 
working such that the men on continuous heavy work had high 
absence rates”. Kahne and his colleagues! found that “ the 
absence frequency rate for salaried male workers under 45 was less 
than that for hourly rated employees under 45. Among hourly 
rated employees the rates declined as occupational status increased.” 
It was highest for unskilled and service workers and lowest for 
skilled workers. 

All the available evidence suggests that there is a strong associa- 
tion between absenteeism and type of work. This conclusion 
corresponds to findings about labour turnover where a close associa- 
tion with type of work has also been discovered.? This raises the 
question of whether jobs rather than people are prone to absenteeism 
and rapid turnover. 


Conditions of Work 


Baldamus * distinguishes between “type of work ”—a term 
which refers to the specific characteristics of a job, describing it by 
its activity—and “ conditions of work ”—a term which refers to 
the physical environment in which a job takes place, e.g. conditions 
of heat, cold, noise, dirt, lighting and so on. He believes that 


reactions to job characteristics are not “ subject to the wearing-off 


, 


effects of adaptation” but crystallise into consistent likes and 
dislikes, while “ conditions of work do not produce any definite 
emotional attitudes ” and workers get used to them in time. A 
newcomer may be affected by the environment of his job, but not 
the seasoned worker. If this hypothesis is true, no close association 
is likely between absenteeism and working conditions, except for 
newcomers. This idea finds support in a number of research 
studies. For instance, Fox and Scott (op. cit., p. 5) discovered that 
better physical conditions for work in one of three casting shops did 
not give rise to much higher regular attendances. Mayo, discussing 
these results (op. cit., p. 91), concludes that improved working 
conditions may be a necessary basis for better teamwork but 
“they do not of themselves lead inevitably to it”. The present 
writer (op. cit. (1951), p. 91) found that floormoulders had a much 
lower Blue Monday Index than foundry labourers, although they 


1“ Age and Absenteeism ”, op. cit., pp. 140-141. 

2See W. Batpamus: Incentives and Work Analysis, Monograph A1, 
University of Birmingham Studies in Economics and Society (Birmingham, 
University, 1951) ; BEHREND, op. cit., 1951; LONG, op. cit. ; and WALKER 
and GUEST, op. cit. 

3'W. BaLpamus: “ Type of Work and Motivation ”, in British Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. II, No. 1, Mar. 1951, pp. 44 ff. 
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worked under the same working conditions. Their labour turnover 
rates were also markedly lower. Liddell (op. cit., p. 79) found 
no sign in his colliery study that attendance was “ affected by the 
availability of pithead baths or by the extent of the service in 
pit canteens”. Again Shepherd and Walker’s inquiry (op. cit. 
(1957), pp. 268-269) revealed no evidence of increased absence 
frequency in metal working plants where workers were exposed to 
high temperatures, nor of a consistent link between absence 
frequency and exposure to dust or fumes. 

The evidence so far gathered suggests that high absenteeism 
does not follow of necessity from poor working conditions, but 
serious rates of voluntary absence are connected with “ bad jobs”. 


Size of Industrial Units 


It is believed that large factories or departments have a higher 
rate of absenteeism than small industrial units. For instance, 
Hewitt and Parfit’s inquiry ! in a hosiery firm showed statistically 
significant differences in the Other Reasons Absence Rates and in 
the Absence Frequency Rates of large, medium and small groups, 
absence being lower the smaller the workroom. The rates were 
standardised as far as possible and there were no important differ- 
ences in type of work and average age. The authors think that the 
risk of contact with poor morale is greater in the larger shop. 
Liddell too (op. cit., p. 80), found a marked association between 
the labour force of a colliery and its voluntary absenteeism rate, 
the large pits having the higher rates. Investigators of the Acton 
Society Trust ? studying cases in different industries postulate a 
“ size effect ”. They report that “ workers go absent for one reason 
or another proportionally more frequently in large concerns than 
they do in small concerns”. Uris%, in a popular article, gives 
figures for one firm from four different sizes of department. They 
show that the larger departments had a higher proportion of 
employees with one or more absences per month. 

While the evidence quoted supports the hypothesis of a “ size- 
effect ”, not all points in this direction. Buzzard (op. cit., p. 80) 
remarks that one needs to be cautious because there may be a 
tendency for less able workers to go to the larger factory, which 
may also be less efficient in removing long absentees from its 


1 David Hewitt and Jessie ParFit: “ A Note on Working Morale and 
Size of Group ”, in Occupational Psychology, Vol. 27, 1953, No. 1, pp. 38 ff. 

2 Size and Morale : A Preliminary Study of Attendance at Work in Large 
and Small Units (1953) and Part II: A Further Study of Attendance at 
Work in Large and Small Units (London, The Acton Society Trust, 1957). 

* Auren Uris : “ How to Increase Presenteeism ”, in World Oil (Houston, 
Gulf Publishing Co.), 1 Feb. 1956, p. 52. 
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records. Furthermore, as the Acton Society Trust investigators 
remark, it is not size but other factors “ behind it ” such as the 
quality of management and supervision which matter. These, 
however, are not of necessity better in smaller departments or 
firms. The relationship of size and absenteeism seems to be a 
complex subject and, so far, research has uncovered few valid 
general principles. 


Incidence of Pay-Day 


It is often said that absenteeism is lowest on pay-day. However, 
this belief requires close investigation. For the fact that in British 
industry pay-day generally falls on Friday, which tends also to be 
the day of lowest absenteeism, could be a coincidence. Loveday 
describes a case where pay-day is not the day of lowest absenteeism. 
In his investigation pay-day was a Tuesday, and he reports a 
regular decline in lost “morning quarters” from Monday to 
Saturday, broken only by a slight rise in lost time from Tuesday 
to Wednesday. In 1956 the writer obtained evidence from a 
motor manufacturing company with a pay-roll of about 16,000. 
Wage-payments were spread over Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays. During a period of five months an average of 733 
persons per day were absent on the three pay-days (769 on Tuesdays, 
737 on Wednesdays, 691 on Thursdays). But on the 19 Fridays 
that were non-pay-days an average of 653 persons were absent. 
In this instance, Friday, a non-pay-day, was the day of best 
attendance. 

By contrast, Wyatt and Marriott! found that for night-shift 
workers who were paid during the Thursday night-shift absenteeism 
was lowest on that night and it rose sharply on Friday.? Here the 
pay-shift coincided with the moment of lowest absenteeism. But 
it does not follow that Thursday’s low absenteeism results from 
pay-day. For Thursday’s record conforms with the prevailing 
pattern whereby it is lower than that of Wednesdays and other 
preceding days. Friday’s record is the deviant! This could be 
explained by the operation of two forces: the “ pay-day effect ” 
and the unsettling influence of the approaching week-end. With 
his pay in his pocket the worker feels he can relax his efforts for 
a time. Furthermore, he finds it hard to settle down on Friday 


1S, Wyatt and R. Marriott : “ Absence during the War ”, in Industrial 
Health Research Board Memorandum, M.R.C. 47/168, 1.H.R.B. 47/10 (1947). 
Mimeographed report. 

2 F. D. K. Lippe tt (“ The Measurement of Daily Variations in Absence ”, 
in Applied Statistics (London), Vol. III, No. 2, p. 105) detected a similar 
pattern for night-shift workers in a colliery in the West Midlands. Night- 
shift workers in British coal mines are normally paid as they come off shift 
on Friday morning. 
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nights if the day-workers have finished their week’s labour when 
he has to go on duty. The night-worker’s experience resembles 
that of the man who has to work on Saturday mornings and finds 
it hard to capture the working-mood for a half day. He looks 
forward to his leisure-time activities and the journey to work 
seems hardly worth while.1 The fact that these workers have 
received their pay on the previous day strengthens the week-end 
feeling. The high incidence of absenteeism on Friday nights and 
Saturday mornings has important implications for the organisation 
of industry. Deeper research on this subject would yield much of 
interest, especially in cases where pay-day is at the beginning of 
the week. 
External Factors 


Climate has been suggested as an external factor affecting 
absenteeism. Liddell, in his study of coal mining*, mentions that 
attendance at the pithead is affected by the weather. But on the 
other hand the present writer was unable to distinguish weather 
as a factor in daily variations in absence in the investigation of one 
company over a period of six years. Here, the seasonal fluctuations 
were clearly due to sickness. 

Again it is contended that absenteeism is influenced by the 
length of the journey to work, especially on Saturdays. But little 
evidence has been gathered on this theme. Vernon and Bedford 
(op. cit., p. 32) found that voluntary absence was related to distance 
of miners’ homes from the colliery, and Liddell (op. cit. (1954), 
p. 80) reports for a coalfield in a rural area that “ attendance is 
better at those pits where the men have less distance to travel 
on average ”. 

Psychological Factors 


There is much statistical evidence to show that the bulk of 
absenteeism is due to a few people losing time repeatedly and this 
has given rise to the view that absenteeism is a problem of the 
minority. “Chronic” absentees and good attenders often work 
side by side in the same department. For instance, the writer 
found that in a small machine shop, employing 34 men, 14 workers 
had a “ Blue Monday absence pattern”, while 10 workers had 
no absences at all. This agrees with Liddell’s suggestion (op. cit. 
(1954), pp. 83 ff.) that there may well be “ habits of absence ”. 


1Compare W. BaLpamus: “ Type of Work and Motivation ”, op. cit., 
p. 26. “ The ability to capture and maintain the working mood changes 
according to the day of the week. Monday appears to be least conducive 
to a steady working mood. Nor is it easy to settle down on Saturday morn- 
ing....” (See also pp. 50-58.) 

2“ Attendance in the Coal-Mining Industry ”, op. cit. (1954), p. 85. 
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The focusing of attention on the habitual absentee has given 
rise to the view that there may be absence-prone workers. By 
applying statistical tests to the records of employees for two 
successive periods of six months, Arbous and Sichel?! claim to 
prove the existence of absence-proneness. Again Liddell (op. cit. 
(1954), p. 84) shows that miners repeated their voluntary absence 
patterns in three successive years, and Holt ? found a statistically 
significant relationship between absence-patterns for bank 
employees for two consecutive years. 

The workers who were found to repeat high absenteeism 
patterns over as short a period as a year (or two or three years 
respectively) might be called “ absence-prone ”. Whether one uses 
the term or not seems a matter of definition. In my view, the term 
gives rise to misconceptions if it assumes that other things remain 
equal and does not consider the long run, for it conveys the 
impression that an individual is absence-prone whatever his job, 
age, or length of service. It seems important to test what happens 
to habits of absence when a worker is transferred from a “ bad ” 
job a “ good” one, and when he grows older and acquires family 
responsibilities. Most studies cover too short a period of time to 
establish the existence of “ absence-proneness” in this wider sense. 

The concentration of interest on the regular attender and the 
habitual absentee has led to the neglect of the “ occasional ” 
absentee ; yet his or her record may be just as important. Casual 
absenteeism does not necessarily show up in individual records. 
For instance, Wyatt (op. cit., pp. 4 and 11) found that the majority 
of women workers in two factories were absent during a period of 
six weeks but that only a few were absent regularly. Again, in the 
investigation of a department of 80 employees the writer was 
unable to trace the high departmental Blue Monday Index to any 
particular individuals. Yet the absenteeism record was excep- 
tionally poor for a department employing skilled workers and this 
demanded some explanation. Thus a bad departmental record may 
be due to a few habitual absentees or to many occasional absentees, 
and in either case it requires attention. 


* 
* ~ 


A survey of the data on absenteeism shows that comparatively 
little can be said with certainty about the subject. Many opinions 
have not yet received the essential test of research. Evidence is 


1A. G. ArBous and H. S. SIcHEL: “ New Techniques for the Analysis 
of Absenteeism Data”, in National Institute for Personnel Research, 
South Africa: Biometrika (London), Vol. 41, 1954, pp. 77 ff. 

2N. F. Hott: “ Absence from Work in a Bank ”, in Personnel Practice 
Bulletin (Melbourne, Department of Labour and National Service), Vol. XII, 
No. 1, Mar. 1956. 
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patchy, and mainly in the form of case-studies relating to specific 
situations. On the other hand, several of the case-studies reveal 
the same themes and arrive at similar results. It is possible, 
therefore, to advance the following tentative conclusions which 
apply mainly to factory workers : 


(1) Absenteeism is liable to occur after a break, after pay-day 
and on half-days. 


(2) It is likely to be influenced by type of work ; occupations 
with certain characteristics, for instance mass production charac- 
teristics, seem prone to it ; more varied work and higher status jobs 
are often free from it. 


(3) Women are more liable to irregular attendance than men. 


(4) Single men are more likely to stay away without excuse 
than married men, especially married men with several children. 


(5) Newcomers are more liable to absenteeism than seasoned 
workers. 

(6) Unskilled workers are more likely to stay away without 
excuse than skilled workers. 

(7) Casual unexplained absences are not confined to habitual 
absentees. 


By themselves these conclusions do not tell us much about the 
causes of absenteeism. Any explanation is inferred from the 
behaviour we observe and from the situations in which it arises. 
For instance, absentees themselves may not be aware of the actual 
causes of their behaviour, especially when their absence borders 
on sickness. As with strikes there are probably both immediate 
and underlying causes. A football match may provide the imme- 
diate stimulus for taking an afternoon off, but it does not explain 
why one worker gives in to the temptation while another resists it. 
Deeper motivational factors of outlook and occupational adjust- 
ment must be investigated to explain this, and these tend to be 
many and varied. 

Most writers agree that absenteeism reflects an unfavourable 
attitude to work, and a number of studies show that in certain 
types of job high absenteeism is associated with expressions of low 
job satisfaction.! Good attendance, on the other hand, is not 


1 See, for instance, E. W. NoLanp: “ Worker Attitudes and Industrial 
Absenteeism ; a Statistical Appraisal”, in American Sociological Review 
(Albany, New York), Vol. 10, 1945. W. A. Kerr, G. J. KopPELMEIER and 
J. J. Suttivan : “ Absenteeism, Turnover and Morale in a Metals Fabrica- 
tion Factory ”, in Occupational Psychology, Vol. 25, 1951, No. 1. METZNER 
and MANN, op. cit. 
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necessarily connected with high job satisfaction ; it may be due 
to economic or moral pressures. 

Willingness to work changes with time of day and the day of 
the week. After a break in the routine of factory work, such as is 
provided by a week-end or holiday, it is difficult to start work again. 
The return to work on Mondays thus requires a special effort. 
Where the job is disliked the reluctance to return to work may be 
so great that it leads to absenteeism. Once the absentee returns 
—be it because his desire for leisure has decreased or because 
economic necessity dictates—he becomes used to the work again, 
and the dislike of his job decreases as the week-end approaches, 
while the need to earn money becomes more urgent. Thus attend- 
ance improves towards Friday. Variations in daily attendance not 
only reflect changes in the worker’s willingness to work, but they 
indicate an unfavourable attitude to work on the part of the 
individual. He rejects any obligation to maintain a regular attend- 
ance, while a conscientious worker returns to work on Mondays 
whether he likes it or not. 

Variations in attendance not only reflect differences in willing- 
ness to work and job satisfaction but in outlook, in accepted stand- 
ards of work conduct. Some social settings inculcate good attend- 
ance norms into individuals in childhood and later life. Here it is 
“not done” to absent oneself from work for no reason. Such 
standards of conduct were particularly marked in the case of the 
teachers studied by the writer. They may also account for the 
non-occurrence of absenteeism in 1951 in two German factories, 
studied by the writer, and noticed in the reports to her from 
12 other German factories. In other social settings absenteeism 
is not condemned but permitted ; the workers consider themselves 
entitled to stay away when they choose. In my view, this question 
of what are the accepted standards of conduct of an employee is 
of crucial importance for understanding absenteeism. 

Any attempts to reduce absenteeism must take account of 
these deeper motivational factors, which cannot be changed by 
disciplinary measures but can only be tackled by changes in the 
factors which make for low job satisfaction, by changes in attitudes 
and in accepted standards of conduct. 

Before discussing the meaning of these conclusions for manageri- 
al action it seems appropriate to consider the effects of absenteeism. 
Only this can provide a true perspective. For it is important that 
decisions for action neither overestimate nor underestimate the 
problem of absenteeism and its consequences. Otherwise an 
attempt to limit absenteeism may produce unexpected or dis- 
appointing results. 
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EFFECTS OF ABSENTEEISM 


Unfortunately, factual evidence is scarce about the influence 
of absenteeism on production and costs. Measurement of all the 
effects of absenteeism appears impossible, and most assessments 
seem to contain a subjective element. Nevertheless it is perhaps 
safe to assert that absenteeism makes itself known in at least 
two ways that in practice are inseparable, namely— 


(a) it may interfere with the productive efficiency of a plant 
and of the workers who turn up for work ; 
(6) it may involve loss of potential output from the absentees. 


The disruption of production through absenteeism may be 
serious or negligible, depending on the type and organisation of 
work, When expensive machinery stands idle there may be needless 
waste. Teamwork could be disintegrated, bottlenecks created, 
both reducing the rhythm of work in plant or factory. Tempers 
might be frayed and the morale of the remaining work-force sapped 
when absenteeism increases the load of work for regular employees. 
The Harvard studies showed that “the behaviour of the regular 
attendants in Companies A and B was affected by the general 
deterioration ” 1 in attendance and morale. If the speed of work 
declines and output diminishes management may face difficulties 
in meeting production schedules. There may be recourse to over- 
time and consequent rises in the cost of production. On the other 
hand management may allow for absenteeism in its staffing policy 
and the planning of production ; it often carries a pool of reserve 
labour to overcome these difficulties. Overmanning, however, 
raises production costs and represents an uneconomic use of man- 
power in a full employment economy. 

Absenteeism can create considerable disorganisation ; of this 
there is little doubt. Court provides some evidence of this. Describ- 
ing the history of coal mining during the Second World War he 
reports that avoidable absenteeism— 


took place at week-ends on Mondays and Saturdays, particularly before 
or after a holiday. The importance of this kind of absenteeism and the 
anger it caused both among mine managers and miners on the shift was 
due to disorganisation of underground work. This was based on a minimum 
strength for each gang or team. The absence of one worker might upset 
the work of the whole team. Where the mine was mechanised and where 
persistent absenteeism took place the effect was to throw out the carefully 


' Mayo, op. cit., p. 86. 
2W. H. B. Court: Coal, History of the Second World War (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1951), p. 113. 
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built up cycle of mining operations, because preparatory shifts could not 
accomplish their job. The loss of production in such a case was out of all 
proportion to the number of manshifts lost.’ 


The degree of disorganisation, however, as Buzzard (op. cit., 
p. 245) points out, depends on conditions in the individual pit. 
In pits working to their maximum capacity for bringing coal to 
the surface an increase in average attendance would not yield more 
coal. This would only be possible if the increased labour were 
sufficient to allow the development of new coal faces and other 
technical changes. Again, it should be remembered that a few 
absences in strategic jobs may create far more dislocation than 
many absences in less vital positions. Buzzard concludes that there 
are two extremes—“ places with high absence rates where improve- 
ment might have no effect on production and places with low rates 
where improvement could have a great effect. In between are a 
diversity of particular problems, in most of which the relationship 
between average lost time rates and production is singularly 
obscure.” 

Of course, complex conditions prevail in the coal-mining industry 
but problems connected with plant capacity and unreliability in 
strategic jobs apply also in other industries. Absenteeism will 
always cause some disorganisation ; but the degree of disruption 
cannot be certain and the effect of absences on productivity is a 
problem that still needs thorough investigation. 

The loss of potential output from absentees and its measurement 
presents an even more complicated problem. The effects of absen- 
teeism on actual work can be observed, making investigation 
possible even if little research has been carried out as yet. But 
estimates of potential output lost by absentees must, of necessity, 
be speculative. Such calculations are inevitably based on arbitrary 
assumptions about what the productivity of the absentees would 
have been if they had worked. Most figures which have been 
published are based on the assumption that absentees would work 
at the same speed at which the average employees normally work. 
Such estimates are not difficult to arrive at. For instance if one 
knows the average output per manshift in the coal mines a multi- 


1 Statistical examination of figures published in the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power Statistical Digest (London, H.M. Stationery Office), 1946 and 1947, 
recording output per manshift and absenteeism on each shift for one week 
in 1946 showed an association between these two variables. The pooled 
correlation coefficient between output per manshift and absenteeism, 
eliminating the effect of time, for these figures was found to be —0.94 and, 
highly significant, suggesting the existence of an inverse relationship between 
absenteeism and output per manshift. Studies of individual pits over longer 
periods are needed before any more definite conclusions can be drawn. 
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plication by the number of shifts lost and the number of men 
employed supplies a figure.! 

Another series of assumptions becomes necessary to translate 
the potential loss of physical output into financial terms. Two 
Australian studies * develop a technique for this purpose which— 

. entails the calculation of the amount by which a firm’s net profit for a 
certain period would have been increased if there had been no absences 
during that period. This is done by calculating what, if there had been no 
absences, would have been the increase in sales value of production and the 
consequent increase or decrease in certain costs and expenses. The basic 
assumptions underlying the method are that there is a direct relationship 
between man-hours worked and the volume of output, that raw materials 
would have been available at the prices paid during the period to enable 
the extra output to be manufactured, and that this extra output could 
have been sold at the prices which were obtained for the goods actually 
produced. 

The first case-study which covered a light engineering factory 
employing just under 1,000 employees calculates that the net profit 
forgone for each lost man-hour ranged from 3s. 6d. (Australian 
currency) to 21s. 6d. in different departments. The factory average 
was 13s. 2d. The second case-study dealing with a small engineering 
firm of 130 employees estimates that the net profit forgone for 
each lost man-hour was 10s. 5d. The total net profit forgone for 
the period of six months which was studied was estimated to be 
£18,006 in the first factory and £3,912 (or 2.3 per cent. of the 
actual value of production) in the second factory. 

It must be stressed that these estimates are purely hypothetical 
and based on highly simplified assumptions. But two functions, 
among others, may be foreseen for such calculations. First, the 
practical one of guiding management towards a decision on the 
economics of employing an attendance officer as well as special 
staff to replace absentees, and the general one of attracting man- 
agers’ attention to the problem of absenteeism, of making manage- 
ment “ absence-cost-conscious ”. The underlying assumptions are 
that absenteeism is undesirable, that management ought to do 
something about it, and that the need for action can best be de- 
monstrated by translating the problem into financial terms. The 
estimates then become an “ educational” tool—as dramatic as 


1In 1950 for example voluntary absenteeism in British coal mines 
amounted to 13 manshifts annually per worker ; output per manshift was 
1.19 tons ; the average number emploved was 697,000 men. The estimate 
—assuming that output per manshift remains constant—would then 
demonstrate a loss of 10.8 million tons of potential output of coal. The 
shortcomings of this approach are discussed later. 

2 See “ The Financial Effects of Absence from Work ”, Case Study No. 1 
by W. J. Byrt and L. R. WALL, in Bulletin of Industrial Psychology and 
Personnel Practice (Melbourne), Vol. 7, No. 4, Dec. 1951; and Case Study 
No. 2 by R. IsHERWooD, ibid., Vol. 8, No. 2, June 1952. 
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newspaper accounts of strikes ; but they may be equally misleading 
with regard to the true economic significance of the phenomena 
they describe. In my view they overestimate the loss because the 
assumptions on which they are based are unrealistic. In certain 
situations it is quite possible that a reduction in absenteeism does 
not increase the volume of output. This does not mean that 
management can neglect an investigation of absenteeism. Much 
can be learnt from such studies, but the aim of reducing absenteeism 
does not require a knowledge of the cost of absence.! It may well 
be that the immediate economic effects of absence are not so very 
great and that it is the effect on morale (and the possible long-term 
repercussions of this on the efficiency of the undertaking) that 
matters. 

Many people try to visualise absenteeism in terms of the physical 
or financial loss of output in a desire to understand the problem. 
Mayo (op. cit., p. 79) describes this as the “ inevitable tendency ” of 
people to assume that the total man-hours lost in a given week are 
capable of translation into pounds of metal. His discussion shows 
up the pitfalls of this approach. 


. .. If a worker misses his eight-hour shift, eight man-hours of production 
have been lost—sometimes this was translated into an agreed equivalent 
of pounds of metal. This last figure was not wholly reliable; we found 
instances in which equal losses of man-hours in a casting shop had been 
followed by a considerable loss of poundage in one case and, in another, 
by no loss at all. In the former event, several furnaces were “ down” ; 
in the latter, no furnace scheduled for work had been forced to shut down. 


Thus, the loss of potential output from the absentees is con- 
trolled by the many complex factors of factory organisation, 
factors entirely beyond the limited field of personnel management. 

While organisational and technical factors determine the 
productive potentialities of a job or factory department, the actual 
rate of performance, and therefore the rate of output (i.e. actual 
productivity), depends also on the worker’s capacity and willingness 
to work. It depends on the worker’s motives and attitudes to the 
task. Daily variations in attendance are not the only signs of 
fluctuations in willingness to work. Changes in the rate of perform- 
ance provide another indicator. There is no guarantee that a 
worker who stays away from work would work at his normal pace 
if he were persuaded to attend. Moreover, it is often argued that 
workers on payment by results make up for earnings lost through 
absenteeism by working faster when they return to work so that 
little—possibly no—potential output is lost through their absence. 
This conflicts with the claim that wage-incentives reduce absentee- 


1See pp. 133 ff. below. 
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ism. In fact they may well encourage it by enabling the worker to 
make up for lost earnings. 

It is important in this discussion to discover whether the low or 
the high producer stays away from work. Beaumont? contends 
that “ it is a mistake to assume that absence is characteristic of low 
producers. ... Itisnot at all uncommon among the better workers 
who may feel entitled to take a day off just because their record 
compares favourably with that of others.” Mayo, by contrast, 
reports (op. cit., p. 95) that a small group of workers with prac- 
tically no absences had a reputation for “ working like beavers ”. 

The interrelation between absenteeism and labour productivity 
is more complex than would seem at first. Where there is restric- 
tion of output absenteeism may increase the worker’s willingness 
to work, and thus his rate of performance on the days on which 
he attends. Again it is possible that restriction of output is an 
alternative channel to absenteeism for discontent, so that some 
workers may show dissatisfaction by taking a day off but working 
hard for the rest of the time while others vent their feelings by 
going slow and loafing. Research into these questions is needed and 
ought to be fruitful. 

In this context it must not be forgotten that discontent ex- 
presses itself in many different ways. Knowles ? puts forward the 


hypothesis “that strikes and absenteeism in coal mining are to 


>,» 


some extent ‘ interchangeable’ ”, and gives figures which indicate 
that “if strikes losses are high absenteeism losses tend to be low 
and vice versa”. Dockworkers, described by Knowles as strike- 
prone, are said to show low absenteeism in a piece of research on the 
Port of Manchester.* Other writers suggest that absenteeism is an 
alternative to labour turnover, although the evidence on this would 
appear to be conflicting. Departments with high rates of absentee- 
ism have been found to have both low and high rates of labour 
turnover. “Firm Z”, to which various references have already 
been made, examined the records of individual workers and found 
that the absence rates of workers who handed in their notice during 
the survey period were far greater than those of workers who were 
still with the firm at the end of the period. If one accepts the 
contention that absenteeism is an alternative to other expressions 
of discontent—and this is highly plausible—then a decline in 
absenteeism does not necessarily mean an improvement in morale ; 


1 Henry Beaumont: The Psychology of Personnel (London, Longmans 
Green and Co., 1945), p. 17. 

2K. G. J. C. KNow tes: Strikes : a Study in Industrial Conflict (Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1952), p. 225. 

3 The Dock Worker: Analysis of Conditions of Employment in the Port 
of Manchester (Liverpool, University Press, 1954), p. 197. 
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it may merely mean that employees express their discontent in a 
different way. One must keep this possibility in mind when tack- 
ling the problem of absenteeism. It may well be that absenteeism 
is a safety-valve for discontent, and that its rigorous suppression 
may give rise to worse expressions of unrest. 

The effects of absenteeism are never the same for all concerned. 
Normally, absenteeism represents a loss to the employer and, under 
full employment, also to the national economy ; it is not a loss to 
the worker. The employee who chooses to take a day off gets what 
he wants—relief from unbearable conditions, the opportunity to 
devote time to his hobbies or to engage in better-liked or better-paid 
part-time employment, or the time for a change, perhaps watching 
a football match. 

It is usually held that the main area of conflict between manage- 
ment and workers is on the question of the distribution of rewards. 
There would appear, however, to be another debated region here 
which deserves consideration. Co-operation does not only involve 
sharing-out the product of working together, it also involves 
agreement on one’s title to leisure and holidays. As Greenwood 
points out, it is interesting that the workers most criticised for 
absenteeism get least holidays. 

This raises the question of what is “ reasonable ” leisure, what 
is a “ reasonable ” working-day, a “ reasonable ” holiday ? Answers 
to these questions deserve careful evaluation. The planning of 
working hours and the distribution of free time may well be one 
key to the control of absenteeism. As Wilbert Moore (op. cit., 
p. 254) points out, absenteeism is a sign that the work week is too 
long on grounds other than fatigue or sickness, it is too long in 
terms of the worker’s personal evaluation of the situation. It means 
the intrusion of values other than maximum productivity, such as 
increased leisure or the expenditure and enjoyment of earnings. 
It is not wise to ignore these other values. 


MANAGERIAL ACTION AND THE PROBLEM OF ABSENTEEISM 


In dealing with absenteeism these evaluations of what is a 
“reasonable ” level of attendance and a “ reasonable” working 
week as well as the “ right ” length of holidays need to be considered 
first. There is no scientific formula to help and the answers rest on 
subjective judgments. Management assessments may be greatly 
influenced by the economic situation, while the workers’ judg- 
ments may not introduce this criterion. On these issues it is 


1G. B. GREENWoopD : “ Is Absenteeism a Problem ? ”, in Journal of the 
Institute of Personnel Management (London), Vol. XXXIII, No. 316, 
July-Aug. 1951, p. 168. 
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important to reach formal agreement with the firm’s employees, 
for divergent ideas about leisure may give rise to absenteeism or 
other forms of go-slow. 

A study of the extent and incidence of absenteeism in a plant 
may help management to make their assessment. Other things, too, 
may be learned from such a study about pockets of dissatisfaction, 
about the possible better deployment of labour, about the effec- 
tiveness of selection and supervision. The deeper understanding 
that emerges from such an analysis may be worth while in itself 
without any specific action being taken about absenteeism. It 
might even seem better to live with the problem rather than face 
some more serious unrest. On the other hand the examination may 
indicate certain possible courses of action. Action, if it is deemed 
necessary, should not be confined to the application of superficial 
techniques which have the lure of facile solutions but are at best 
palliatives that fail to reach the root of the trouble. 

An examination of the use of attendance bonuses suggests the 
importance of this distinction between the superficial method and 
an approach based on a deeper understanding of the problem 
derived from detailed study of the total situation. Frequently an 
attendance bonus is paid only once a year and the amount is 
insufficient to act as an incentive. Yet financial incentives only 
seem to work if they are immediate, visible, and sufficiently large. 
Misconceptions about the functioning of attendance bonuses may 
well account for the apparent high “ mortality” rate of these 
schemes. An American survey! of 17 different bonus schemes 
shows that six of them were abandoned and four more were de- 
scribed as ineffective by company officials. 

First and foremost a bonus should act as a reward. In practice, 
however, an attendance bonus may become part of the expected 
wage—a payment the worker considers himself entitled to, especi- 
ally if it is paid weekly. It seems to have acquired this role, for 
instance, in the British coal mines.? In such a situation any with- 
drawal of the bonus for non-attendance becomes a penalty. Pay- 


1 Controls for Absenteeism, National Industrial Conference Board Studies 
in Personnel Policy, No. 126 (New York, 1952), pp. 42 ff. 

* An attendance bonus was introduced in the British coal mines in 1947 
under which miners who had attended five shifts during the week received 
an extra shift’s pay. Agitation that this system discriminated against the 
sick miner led to alterations in the attendance bonus in June 1957. Under 
the new system the miner receives a proportion of the attendance bonus 
for each day he attends unless he has been away on strike during the week. 
Much publicity has been given to an alleged increase in absenteeism since 
this change, but it is premature to judge the issue on the data so far available 
as the classification of voluntary and involuntary absences was changed 
simultaneously and Total Absence Rates were affected by an unusually high 
incidence of sickness. 
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ment of the bonus ceases to be a reward ; its non-payment acts as a 
punishment, a disciplinary measure giving rise to resentment. 
Moreover, a moral problem attaches to rewards for good attendance. 
As Greenwood (op. cit., p. 168) points out “it ought not to be 
necessary to offer people rewards for doing what they agreed to do 
without them ”. 

Again, purely punitive measures must be regarded with caution. 
The American Research Council for Economic Security ! points out 
that plans aiming at the elimination of absence-prone workers or of 
applying discipline miss the mark and accomplish neither the 
prevention nor the control of absenteeism. Moos*, quoting a 
National Coal Board report, shows that in 1948 and 1949 respec- 
tively 4,900 men and 8,000 men were dismissed for bad attendance 
in British coal mines but that this did not improve attendance. 

The chief weakness of reward and punishment systems is that 
they fail to reach the underlying difficulties. They do not alter job 
factors and they are not likely to change basic attitudes. If absentee- 
ism is an attempt to escape from a disliked situation, one must alter 
the situation which gives rise to the discontent. If it is an expression 
of poor morale, one must try to improve morale. A more far-reaching 
and comprehensive policy is required if it is to have any permanent 
impact on worker behaviour and morale. 

Two complementary approaches commend themselves for such 
a policy : a person-centred and a condition-centred approach. The 
person-centred approach assumes that a certain proportion of 
individual workers have a high absenteeism rate and that this is 
connected with low morale. It tries to uproot ingrained habits of 
absence and concentrates its efforts on the individual and on 
personal relationships. Attention is centred on the quality of 
supervision and on the core of good attenders in order to build up 
group morale and to establish high standards of work conduct. The 
condition-centred approach assumes that specific circumstances 
cause high absenteeism and tries to modify those conditions which 
give rise to it or to adjust the organisation of work to them. 

Both approaches demand an adequate recording system, and 
one record can serve both purposes. An individual absence record 
is recommended for this task.® 

1See report in The Controller (New York, Controller’s Institute of 
America), Feb. 1956. 

2S. Moos: “ The Statistics of Absenteeism in the Coal Mines”, in 
Manchester School of Economic and Social Studies (Manchester), Vol. 19, 
1951, No. 1, pp. 106-107. 

3 An annual record is recommended in preference to a card covering 
the life-time of an employee, because it is more easily amenable to sum- 
mary analysis. For the latter type of record may cover 20 years or one month 


and it is difficult to work out details from it for a particular period of time. 
For example, cards with the same number of entries may represent either 


(Continued on following page) 
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The person-centred approach uses the individual absence 
records, in the first place, to identify “ chronic ” absentees and to 
begin the investigation of unexplained absences. It does this 
through the regular scrutiny of individual records. The attendance 
officer may investigate unexplained absences by home-visits and 
may be able to resolve difficulties which have given rise to them. 
Habitual absentees can be dealt with by letter or interview. Often 
they are threatened with dismissal if their record does not improve. 
Like other disciplinary measures such warnings touch only the 
surface of the problem and could give rise to feelings of victimisa- 
tion. Nevertheless, regular scrutiny of absence records by an 
attendance officer is essential. It has been said that better attend- 
ance among small groups is due to the conspicuousness of the 
absentee. Conversely, it is true that in large plants and depart- 
ments a bad attendance record may remain undetected for a long 
while, especially where there is poor supervision ; knowledge that 
one can get away with it is likely to encourage would-be absentees, 
while knowledge that management attaches great importance to 
good attendance may prevent a worker from giving in to the 
impulse to stay away. It also affects the attitude of the supervisor, 
and through this the effectiveness of supervision. 

Handyside ! shows that the Blue Monday Index provides a fair 
measure of supervisor efficiency, and the writer’s study (op. cit. 
(1951), p. 89), too, showed that Monday absenteeism was lower 
where there was more careful supervision. The foreman, as Uris 
(op. cit., 1956) shows, can make the absentee run out of excuses by 
talking to him after each absence. Again, employee attitudes to the 
supervisor are of importance. Metzner and Mann (op. cit., pp. 475 ff.) 
found that far fewer of the white-collar men with a high Absence 
Frequency Rate than with a low one felt that they could talk freely 
to their supervisors. Lax supervision clearly makes bad attend- 
ance possible ; it does not follow, however, that good supervision 
can of itself cure absenteeism. In certain circumstances it may 
merely act as a brake. Again, more evidence on this topic is 
desirable. A recent American experiment ? to reduce absence rates 
reveals the need for collaboration between supervisors in a factory 


a good or a bad record depending on whether they refer to a long-service 
employee or to a newcomer. With an annual record it is possible to pick 
out at a glance the worker with high absenteeism and the good attender, 
and it is easy to calculate from the records absenteeism rates for different 
groups of workers according to type of work, age and other characteristics. 

1 J. D. HanpysipDE: “ Supervision in a Cotton Spinning Firm”, in 
Two Studies in Supervision, N.1.1.P. Report No. 10 (London, 1953), pp. 43 ff. 

2F. C. Mann and J. E. Spariinc: “ Changing Absence Rates: An 
Application of Research Findings”, in Personnel (New York, American 
Management Association), 1956. 
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and of their own necessity to be aware of the problem. The absence 
policy consisted in the establishment of regular supervisor con- 
ferences and in the adoption of new computation procedures. As a 
result absenteeism was reduced among both men and women. 
Similar experiments should prove worth while.* 

Kahne (op. cit.) found that when factors were operative which 
heightened an employee’s sense of responsibility this was reflected 
in fewer voluntary absences, and many writers stress the need to 
foster a greater personal sense of responsibility. The problem lies 
in the embodiment of this concept in the everyday life of office, 
workshop and factory. One suggestion is often made in this con- 
nection, the abolition of “ clocking-in ”. Jaques? claims that this 
reform met with great success at the Glacier Metal Company. 
Another suggestion places the organisation of free time into the 
hands of the work-group, and thus takes advantage of the social 
controls exercised by the group. Such a system, for instance, was 
found to be effective in one of the companies studied by Fox and 
Scott (op. cit.), and also in the Hawthorne Investigations.® 

The need to develop a team-spirit and group cohesion has been 
stressed by many writers, but few studies actually show up an 
interrelation. One of these, by Metzner and Mann (op. cit., p. 478), 
showed that blue-collar men and accountancy clerks had lower 
absence rates where they felt they belonged to a group. But one 
must always remember that in many industrial situations the type 
and organisation of work is hostile to group formation. A further 
suggestion is the establishment of absentee committees. These 
were partially successful during the Second World War, but as a 
result of difficulties in recruiting workers to committees that seem 
to pass judgment on their fellows they have now largely disappeared. 

An absence policy that focuses all its attention on people and 
personal relationships is obviously one-sided. It neglects important 
knowledge on other aspects of absenteeism which so far has received 
little attention. It would be valuable to supplement an absence 
policy with facts and ideas from this other field. This may be 
achieved through the condition-centred approach to absenteeism. 
Its primary assumption is that high absenteeism occurs in specific 
circumstances where it is diffused among a large number of workers. 

In order to recognise the conditions in a factory that are 
associated with high absenteeism it is necessary to prepare sum- 


1Compare also Fox and Scott, op. cit., Section IV ; and Controls for 
Absenteeism, op. cit., pp. 10-14. 

2 See E. JAQues : The Changing Culture of a Factory (London, Tavistock 
Publications Ltd., 1951), pp. 41-42. 

3See F. J. ROETHLISBERGER and W. J. Dickson : Management and the 
Worker (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1939), pp. 83 ff. 
(9th edition). 
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maries from individual absence records describing the absenteeism 
records of different groups of workers according to department, 
occupation, sex, age, marital status, number of dependants, length 
of service and different days of the week. An analysis of these 
summaries will reveal where action is particularly urgent and where 
reorganisation may be necessary. 

If the analysis uncovers a department that is prone to absen- 
teeism it may be possible to effect an improvement by reorganising 
work and supervision. Where absenteeism is high among newcomers 
an attempt may be made to combat this by improving employee 
selection, induction and training. With married women manage- 
ment may have to examine the possibility of providing shopping 
facilities or half-days. Inadequate transport facilities, too, may be 
among conditions giving rise to high absenteeism, and it may be 
possible to improve them. 

Since, in the writer’s view, type of work is one of the chief 
causes of high absenteeism, a detailed study of absenteeism-prone 
jobs seems particularly important. It would be profitable to 
investigate whether the jobs can be changed and irritating charac- 
teristics which give rise to absenteeism eliminated. It may even 
be worth while in extreme cases to investigate whether a particular 
job can be eliminated. 

It is also important to study the distribution of absences and 
to discover whether work can be reorganised to make the best use 
of prevailing patterns of attendance. For example, if particular 
shifts or days of the week are liable to absenteeism management 
may be able to eliminate these shifts. Saturday morning, a time 
notorious for absenteeism, could be abolished by spreading the 
working hours over the remaining five days. In 1947 many British 
factories made this change and a fall in the average level of absence 
followed. Most factories redistributed the working hours through 
the five-day week, but a few were content with shorter working 
time. Nevertheless the evidence suggests that more absenteeism 
occurs in a five-and-a-half-day week than in a five-day week. 

Holt (op. cit.) compared the leave policies of two Australian 
banks and found that the branch which authorised leave on Satur- 
day mornings lost less time from casual absences between Monday 
and Friday than the branch which compelled Saturday morning 
attendances. He remarks that work was slack on Saturdays so that 
branches could afford to give time off while time lost on other days 
of the week, when work was at full pressure, caused disorganisation. 
An intelligent policy of authorised leave in slack periods of working 
can be very profitable. When there are foreseeable fluctuations in 
the workload, it may be preferable to give time off to people in 
rotation rather than have the whole Jabour force underemployed. 
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This may be a useful concept in the organisation of clerical work 
where underemployment often leads to restlessness and dissatis- 
faction. The interim report of the Health of Munition Workers 
Committee (op. cit.), too, mentions faulty organisation which leaves 
employees without work as a cause of absenteeism. Again the 
success claimed for “ leisure-bonuses ” may be bound up with this. 

Buzzard (op. cit., p. 245) points out that what is often needed 
is not so much an improvement in total attendance as a more even 
distribution of attendances throughout the week. Obviously 
uneven distribution means working below capacity on certain 
days, and to full capacity on others. One colliery manager, he 
reports, “told his men that he was not particularly concerned 
about their total attendance but asked them to arrange among 
themselves a more even attendance throughout the week. The 
result was satisfactory.” 

Shepherd and Walker ! have uncovered another valuable idea. 
They found that single shift absences in an iron and steel plant 
were concentrated on the morning shifts and were largely un- 
premeditated. They suggest that this was due to the early morn- 
ing start and might be avoided by a reconsideration of shift-times. 
With day-workers, too, examination of starting and finishing times 
in relation to transport, shopping facilities, and other needs, may 
be fruitful. It might be helpful to pursue research on the optimum 
length of the working day. 

Again the planning of overtime requires thoughtful treatment 
by managers. It is often said that some workers work overtime at 
week-ends to get extra pay at higher rates, absenting themselves 
on other days of the week. In one firm the writer (op. cit. (1951), 
p. 63) found evidence that workers doing overtime tended to be 
absent on other occasions. By contrast, in another factory the 
workers on overtime had a lower absence rate than the factory 
average. A recheck for a four-week period in 1958 showed that 
only 3 per cent. of the 2,300 odd workers doing overtime absented 
themselves in the following week. But Shepherd and Walker 
(op. cit. (1958), p. 58) found that workers with the highest over- 
time figures also had higher absence rates. Nevertheless their 
over-all attendance record was as good as that of others if one 
included their overtime. It must be remembered that week-end 
work is sometimes essential to meet urgent orders and that manage- 
ments do not always mind if their workers take a day off later 
when work is slack. In other cases it may be wondered whether 
week-end overtime is economic, especially if it encourages absence 

1R. D. SHEPHERD and J. WALKER: “ Three-Shift Working and the 


Distribution of Absence ”, in Occupational Psychology, Vol. 30, 1956, No. 2 
pp. 105 ff. 
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during the week. More research could be pursued on the relations 
between absenteeism and overtime. 

All these organisational factors require careful managerial 
attention. For instance, the introduction of a new product might 
require extra productive effort. With sufficient foresight advantage 
might be taken of the declining weekly absence curve by concen- 
trating extra production on Thursdays and Fridays. 

The organisational problem of carrying an adequate absentee 
cover, it is often said, can be mitigated by making workers inter- 
changeable with transference to other jobs when necessary. 
“Firm Z”, however, found that transferees showed much worse 
Monday absenteeism than established workers due to the impos- 
sibility of building up a group spirit among men who were con- 
stantly moved from one department to another. Other firms report 
similar experiences. One solution of this problem is to operate a 
special team under a separate supervisor to supply labour for 
urgent work and to replace absentees. To secure efficiency such a 
team needs to be given higher rates of pay and superior status. 

It has been argued in this paper that the study of absenteeism 
may be valuable because of the insights which may be gained from 
it as well as the pointers for action. An absence programme, if it is 
deemed necessary, should not rest content with superficial tech- 
niques. It is essential to survey the whole field, to consider the 
total situation. In designing such a programme management 
should consider carefully any repercussions that might be created 
through the diversion of discontent to other outlets. Above all 
perspective must not be lost in any scheme of this kind. Despite 
the published estimates of the economic waste and financial losses 
from absenteeism it is possible that the economic consequences of 
absenteeism are not so great ; perhaps the most troublesome aspect 
of absenteeism is the “ nuisance ” element, the disturbances caused 
to supervisors and managers in running the plant when employees 
do not turn up for work. But absenteeism has a deeper meaning 
as a symptom of unrest, of lack of identification with the work, 
and of an unfavourable attitude to it. To alter these, one must 
revolutionise the accepted attitudes and standards of conduct in 
relation to work, above all through an elimination of the factors 
that make for low job satisfaction. A one-sided approach should 
be avoided. In the past, many absence policies have focused 
attention only on changing people’s attitudes and behaviour, not 
on changing jobs and the organisation of work. This seems a 
mistaken approach. It could happen that more can be gained from 
job-improvements and work-reorganisation than from attempts to 
change people. Both approaches, however, are complementary and 
must be joined in a comprehensive absence programme. 
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By entrusting the management of undertakings in the socialised 
sector of the economy to the workers employed in them, the leaders of 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia laid, in 1950, the founda- 
tions of an economic system without direct parallel in any other 
country or region of the world.’ The methods of centralised planning 
and direction of the economy then in force gradually gave way to a 
system in which autonomous undertakings establish their own produc- 
tion, purchasing and selling programmes and are obliged to make 
their own way on an open market thus reconstituted. Managed, as 
they are, by bodies representative of their labour force, i.e. workers’ 
councils and management boards, Yugoslav undertakings must 
resolve, within the existing legal framework, all their internal problems 
in the area of collective and individual employment relationships. 
These relationships have recently been regulated by a new law *, which 
ts the subject of the following article. 


THE NEW EMPLOYMENT RELATIONSHIPS ACT 


T its December 1957 Session the Federal Assembly of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia passed a new Em- 
ployment Relationships Act. In defining the specific nature of 
prevailing social relationships this Act provides, for those interested 


1See R. Uvarié: “ The Management of Economic Undertakings by the 
Workers in Yugoslavia”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIX, 
No. 3, Mar. 1954, p. 235; and L. GerSkovié : “ The System of Producers’ 
Councils in Yugoslavia”, ibid., Vol. LX XI, No. 1, Jan. 1955, p. 34. Also 
I.L.0. : Workers’ Management and Labour Relations in Yugoslavia. Record 
of an informal discussion held on 16 June 1958 in connection with the 
42nd Session of the International Labour Conference. Labour-Management 
Relations Series, No. 5 (Geneva, 1958). This mimeographed document of 
49 pages includes an extensive bibliography on the subject. 

2The Act of 12 December 1957. See J.L.O. Legislative Series, 1957 
(Yug. 2). 
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in the condition of the workers and in social progress in Yugoslavia, 
a very clear picture of the status of “ producers ”, i.e. of all those 
who play any part whatever in production in the country. The 
aim of this article is to explain the basic principles of the new 
Act and the most important provisions concerning the rights 
deriving from the employment relationship it establishes. 

The profound changes that have taken place in the field of 
social and economic relationships in Yugoslavia over the last few 
years have—among other things—greatly affected the status of 
“ producers ” and the nature of employment relationships. The 
“ producer ” is no longer a mere employee : he manages the pro- 
duction and distribution process both in the undertaking and in the 
community at large. This new status is clearly laid down in a 
series of legal texts regulating the principles on which the economic 
system is based and defining the position and the role of “ direct 
producers ” in the distribution of the national income. Indeed the 
respective rights of the undertaking and of the commune ’, within 
the framework of the economic system, constitute the very foun- 
dation of workers’ management, the conduct of public affairs and 
the exercise of direct democracy. Within each undertaking, the 
receipts are distributed in accordance with the principle of remunera- 
tion in proportion to work done, thus stimulating the personal 
interest of the worker in his job and in the prosperity of the under- 
taking and reconciling individual and collective interests. This in 
turn creates an atmosphere in which the means of production 
can be increased, labour productivity raised and national living 
standards improved. 

Nevertheless, until the new Act was adopted in December 
1957 the legal regulation of individual employment relationships 
had not kept pace with changes in social relationships and in the 
social status of “ producers”. The need was therefore felt for a 
comprehensive and systematic reform of the provisions governing 
employment relationships in order to bring them into line with 
national economic and social developments, and to create a sound 
legal basis for the further social progress of “ producers ”. This need 
has been met by the new Employment Relationships Act. 


THE NATURE OF EMPLOYMENT RELATIONSHIPS 
IN YUGOSLAVIA 
Before the Second World War the workers in Yugoslavia 
enjoyed few rights other than the right to a wage. The owner 
1In Yugoslavia the commune is an important administrative and 
economic unit formed through the merging of several former communes. 
In 1958 there were 1,193 communes in the whole country, of which 824 had 


populations of 5,000 to 20,000, while 245 had more than 20,000 inhabitants 
and only 124 less than 5,000 inhabitants. 
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of the means of production managed the undertaking and he 
alone determined how its income should be distributed. His workers 
were mere wage earners and, as such, members of an exploited 
class. The victory of the People’s Revolution, and in particular 
the nationalisation of the means of production, have fundamentally 
altered the workers’ status. The working class has acceded to 
power and the means of production have become collective property. 
True, in the beginning certain features of wage-earning employment 
subsisted, but the situation was in no way comparable to what had 
existed before the war. The system of production and distribution 
of the national product was undeniably bureaucratic since it was 
administered by the State on behalf of the entire community ; 
but the situation was quite different in that political power was 
now in the hands of the working masses. 

During this period the rights and obligations of persons in an 
employment relationship were regulated exclusively by the State. 
Now a genuine socialist relationship cannot be said to exist until 
the producers play a direct part in the management of under- 
takings and the distribution of the profits. Only then do they 
become full participants in the process of economic and social 
development. Hence the transfer of the management of under- 
takings to “ workers’ communities ”! in pursuance of the Act of 
1950? resulted in new and far-reaching changes in the social 
status of workers. Henceforth, the “ producers” alone were to 
manage the production process and to determine the distribution 
of income in the general proportions established by social plans 
—a system which makes it possible for increased labour productivity 
to be directly reflected in the living standards both of the individual 
and of society as a whole. Moreover, management by the workers 
does not stop at the level of the undertaking: through people’s 
committees *, and in particular “ producers’ councils ” elected by 


” 

1The “ workers’ community”, which is a literal translation of the 
Yugoslav term, may be defined as the entire work force of an undertaking. 

The workpeople carry out their administration through two elected 
bodies, the workers’ council and the management committee. The workers’ 
council is elected for one year at a time by direct secret ballot by all the 
workers and officials in the undertaking. The workers’ council elects from 
among its members the management committee, which controls the 
immediate administration of the undertaking and is answerable to the 
worker’s council. 

2The Basic Law on the administration of public undertakings and 
associations of undertakings by the staffs employed therein. See J.L.O. 
Legislative Series, 1950 (Yug. 2). 

% By “ people’s committee” is meant the corporate bodies of public 
administration at the communal or district level, as well as various adminis- 
trative and executive organs attached to them. Each committee comprises 
two chambers with equal rights : a general representative chamber elected by 
all the citizens and a producers’ council elected only by workers engaged in 
production. 
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the workers themselves, they also participate in the adoption of 
social plans and of all decisions relating to economic and social 
policy at the communal, district, republic, or federal level. Thus 
workers have become a decisive factor in the determination of the 
moral and political framework of society. 


Harmonisation of Individual and Collective Economic Interests 


In return for his work in the undertaking, which he himself 
manages, and by virtue of the distribution of its earnings, over 
which, as already pointed out, he exerts a direct influence, the 
worker is entitled to a “ personal income”. By its very origin 
this income is essentially different from remuneration based on an 
employer-employee relationship. No one fixes the workers’ income 
“from above ”. It is determined solely by the workers themselves, 
as producers and as managers, and depends on the income of the 
undertaking. In pursuing his personal economic interest, which 
is to achieve the highest possible income, the worker also furthers 
the interests of society by increasing labour productivity and 
promoting economic development in general. The interest of the 
individual and that of the community are determined by one another; 
in the last analysis the collective interest is no more than the sum 
of individual interests. A terminological distinction must therefore 
be made between “ wages ” or “ salaries ”, which are characteristic 
of systems based on labour-management antagonism and the 
exploitation of the economically weak by the economically power- 
ful, and the “ personal income ” of individuals co-operating on an 
equal footing as members of a workers’ community and on whose 
personal efforts as workers and as managers depends the improve- 
ment of their own living and working conditions. In Yugoslavia 
a society of free producers is taking shape, in which free men use 
the socialised means of production and themselves fix the proportion 
of the national income to be allotted to personal consumption. 
Indeed, the management of the economy by the “ direct producers ” 
not only at the level of the undertaking but also at the territorial 
level (commune, district, etc.) and industrial level (associations of 
undertakings and economic chambers), is rapidly reaching the point 
where it may well be asked how far the concept of “ employment 
relationship ” and even the expression itself fit the new situation, 
and whether it would not be appropriate to speak of a “ politico- 
social relationship ” between citizens freed from exploitation and 
united by the awareness that their personal interests can be satisfied 
only by serving the collective interest. This is a democratic rela- 
tionship, within the undertaking, between individuals and the 
community, i.e. between the members of the workers’ community. 
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The personal income of each producer, however, does not 
depend on his own work alone ; it depends also on the success of 
the workers’ community in managing the undertaking, and also 
on the requirements, potentialities and, in general, the degree 
of development of the economy as a whole. Hence, it is in the 
worker’s economic interests not only to work hard at his job but 
also to play an active part in the management activities of the 
workers’ community of which he is a member. In this way he 
can stimulate the community to produce better and cheaper goods 
for which there will be a ready market and, generally speaking, to 
improve its operation. In addition, being at one and the same 
time a worker and a manager, his aim is to achieve not only the 
highest possible income for himself as an individual but also the 
highest degree of efficiency on the part of the undertaking. For 
example he has to decide how much of the profits earned in a 
given year will be allotted to the funds of the undertaking (opera- 
tional fund, depreciation fund, reserve fund) and how much 
to personal income. At the same time he must bear in mind 
the need to balance immediate and long-term interests, for his 
personal income depends as much on the future success of the 
undertaking as on its past success and his own efforts. In this way 
collective interests are harmonised with individual interests, which 
become the prime mover of social development in general. Only 
when satisfaction of collective interests is achieved through that of 
the component individual interests can contradictions between the 
two disappear. To deny individual interests by identifying them 
purely and simply with the collective interest, and to assert that 
a certain abstract collective interest would automatically satisfy 
individual interests is untenable both in theory and in practice ; it 
merely aggravates the very contradictions that it is the aim of 
socialism to eliminate. 

The individual interest of the worker cannot be satisfied merely 
by socialising the means of production and allowing his wage to 
be fixed by an authority outside the undertaking and not directly 
involved in the production process. It can be satisfied only by 
giving him the right—as a “ direct producer ”"—to decide on the 
distribution of the undertaking’s income. This, of course, while 
conducive to increased production and higher labour productivity, 
also places a heavy responsibility on the workers’ community to 
make the best use of the nation’s productive resources judiciously. 


Principles Underlying Employment Relationships 


Although the new Employment Relationships Act is concerned 
essentially with the employment relationships of “ producers ”, 
i.e. those existing in economic undertakings and characteristic of 
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the Yugoslav social system, it also establishes the principle of 
equal rights for all persons in an employment relationship, whether 
or not they are in undertakings. One of the essential characteristics 
of the Act is thus that it establishes a single and comprehensive 
employment relationships system. However, the rights and duties 
of civil servants are nevertheless covered by separate regulations 
owing to the special nature of the public service. 

This unified employment relationships system is based on the 
following principles: free labour, right to work, free choice of 
employment, right to manage undertakings (or to participate in 
the social management of non-economic institutions and services), 
equal rights for equal work, prohibition of discrimination on any 
grounds whatsoever, safety at the workplace, personal execution 
of, and responsibility for, the work performed. 

On these principles are based the following fundamental rights 
of all persons in an employment relationship : the right to a personal 
income or (as in the case of public servants) to a wage or salary, to 
social insurance, to holidays with pay, to weekly rest and breaks 
during workdays, to safety and health protection at the workplace, 
to special protection in the case of certain categories of workers 
(i.e. women, young persons, the handicapped, etc.), to financial 
compensation during temporary unemployment and to the pro- 
tection of all the rights arising out of the employment relationship 
before the ordinary courts. 

While all these fundamental rights are uniformly laid down by 
the Act, special laws contain detailed provisions regarding the 
employment relationships of persons employed elsewhere than in 
economic undertakings. Thus the Act concerning civil servants 
adopted by the Federal People’s Assembly in December 1957, 
immediately after the Employment Relationships Act, regulates 
employment relationships in the public service in keeping with 
the principles of the Employment Relationships Act. This is why 
a special chapter in the latter Act deals in greater detail with the 
rights arising out of the employment relationship of workers and 
employees in economic undertakings. 

In order to present a clear picture of the regulation of employ- 
ment relationships under the workers’ management system oper- 
ative in Yugoslavia it is essential to point out that the “ producers ” 
enjoy a certain autonomy through the management functions of 
the workers’ communities and their workers’ councils. The 
provisions of the Employment Relationships Act represent mini- 
mum standards guaranteed by the national community and below 
which conditions laid down either by an undertaking or public 
institution or by collective agreements or other arrangements 
between workers and undertakings may not fall. Subject to these 
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legal standards, however, the workers’ council in each undertaking 
enjoys considerable freedom to regulate working conditions in the 
undertaking, having due regard to the conditions obtaining in the 
undertaking and to the needs and preferences of the workers 
themselves. For instance, in the matter of annual holidays, 
working hours, overtime, the personal responsibility of workers 
and, above all, remuneration (i.e. the workers’ personal income), 
the undertaking may, subject to certain conditions and depending 
on its resources, lay down provisions more favourable to the 
worker than the statutory minima, adopt stricter disciplinary 
rules, etc. Nevertheless, in order to ensure that the general policy 
laid down by laws is respected, the rules of undertakings cannot 
enter into force until they have been approved by the people’s 
committee and the trade union concerned. 

The trade unions in Yugoslavia are called upon to play a 
significant part in the field of labour by promoting workers’ 
management, increased production and productivity and the 
protection of the workers’ economic and social rights. Their most 
important duty in this connection, however, is concerned with 
fixing scales of personal income applicable to different groups of 
workers in the same undertaking, to different undertakings in the 
same industry and to different industries. They discharge this 
duty by approving or refusing to approve the rules of remuneration 
of undertakings. 

In addition, through their participation in arbitration bodies 
independent of undertakings, they are able to protect the individual 
workers in cases where their rights are threatened by illegal 
actions on the part of individuals or by decisions of workers’ 
councils. 

Under the Yugoslav system of management by the workers 
this social function of the trade unions presupposes that they will 
constantly be alive to the need to increase productivity, to ensure 
the economic and legal operation of undertakings and the proper 
harmonisation of workers’ current and long-term needs, etc. 
This explains why the unions cannot blindly support the workers’ 
claims even when they run counter to the above needs. In a word 
the function of the trade unions is to guide economic policy and 
the decisions of the people’s committees, which regulate the day- 
to-day life of workers, in such a way that the standard of living 
of the whole working population will continually rise, and to 
oppose the short-sighted sectional and local interests of workers 
or groups of workers, or of undertakings or industries, which would 
be incompatible with the economic possibilities of the country and 
with the long-term increase of individual and national standards 
of living. 
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Finally, mention must also be made of the social functions of 
arbitration bodies independent of undertakings. These include the 
settlement of disputes arising out of the dismissal of workers, the 
harmonisation of rules of remuneration and rules governing 
employment relationships adopted by different undertakings, 
arbitration of conflicts between undertakings, people’s committees 
and trade unions, etc. In all of these arbitration bodies, whose 
awards are final, the trade unions are represented alongside the 
undertakings and the public authorities. 

Apart from the principles and fundamental rights mentioned 
above the Employment Relationships Act also deals with various 
other allied matters that had hitherto not been regulated by law. 
It also lays down more favourable conditions in respect of annual 
holidays with pay, hours of work, special protection for women, 
young workers and the handicapped, occupational safety, the 
unemployment benefit, etc. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
RELATIONSHIPS 


The Yugoslav system of workers’ management has fundamen- 
tally influenced the manner in which an employment relationship is 


established and terminated, since this relationship is no longer one 
of wage-earning employment and personnel policy in the under- 
taking is laid down by the workers’ council. 

In principle the workers’ council can reserve for itself the 
exclusive right of deciding on the engagement or dismissal of a 
worker ; it can also set up a special committee for the establishment 
and termination of employment relationships. . The relevant 
provision is contained in article 138 of the Employment Relation- 
ships Act which reads as follows : 


The decision to engage a worker shall be taken by the workers’ council, 
and, in economic organisations where there is no elected workers’ council }, 
by the entire community of workers. The workers’ council or community of 
workers may set up a special committee to decide on the establishment and 
termination of employment relationships (committee for the establishment 
and termination of employment relationships). The chairman of the com- 
mittee shall be a member of the workers’ council. 

By way of exception, in the case of separate departments and worksites 
of economic organisations where the number and composition of the workers 
vary considerably during the year depending on the jobs done, the workers’ 
council or community of workers may empower the director or some other 
worker in a managerial position to decide on the engagement of workers for 
the performance of short-term jobs. 


1 Undertakings with less than 30 workers do not elect a workers’ council. 
Its functions are assumed by the entire community of workers, 
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Thus, no individual is empowered to decide on the engagement 
or dismissal of a worker. Only by way of exception, and with a view 
to avoiding undue complications in the comparatively frequent 
recruiting of large numbers of workers for seasonal work on outlying 
installations or worksites (which usually resort to unskilled labour), 
can the director or his agent be authorised to engage workers, such 
authorisations being given by the workers’ council, usually in the 
case of workers needed for a few days only, where the procedure of 
collective decision, if strictly applied, would slow down production. 

However, as the top official responsible for production and the 
operation of the undertaking the director, apart from the workers’ 
council, has certain rights of his own as regards the establishment 
and termination of employment relationships. He is authorised to 
determine manpower needs, and the skills and other qualifications 
required for each job, and hence to establish the manning tables of 
the undertaking. It is then for the workers’ council or for a com- 
mission set up by it to engage the workers needed. The director has 
the right to lodge protests with the workers’ council if the workers 
engaged do not have the necessary skills or do not meet the other 
qualifications attaching to the job in question. 

Similar provisions govern the cessation of employment or its 
unilateral termination either by the worker or by the undertaking. 
However, in order to safeguard the worker’s right to work and, by 
way of consequence, all of the other rights arising out of the em- 
ployment relationship, the law contains a series of provisions 
restricting the right of unilateral termination on the part of the 
undertaking. 

The dismissals procedure is designed to protect the worker 
against arbitrary action. The director must submit the proposal 
for dismissal to the workers’ council or to the committee for the 
establishment and termination of employment relationships, and 
only with the approval of the council or the committee, as the case 
may be, can the dismissal take effect. 

The worker may contest the decision and present arguments to 
support his case. Further appeal lies to the arbitration body com- 
petent to settle disputes arising out of dismissals. If the dismissal 
has involved breaches of law, the worker may institute proceedings 
in the ordinary courts. 

The right of undertakings to terminate employment relation- 
ships is further restricted by provisions specifying the cases in 
which workers may not be dismissed (during illness, sick leave, 
convalescence or annual leave ; in the case of pregnant women and 
mothers of children up to the age of eight months ; during periods 
of military service ; during any period of office as a member of the 
management board or workers’ council, etc.). 
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Finally, the Act contains special clauses for the protection of 
older workers and in particular those who have completed more 
than 15 years of employment in the same undertaking or 20 years 
of employment altogether. The dismissal of such workers lies 
within the exclusive competence of the workers’ council and if a 
case of force majeure makes their dismissal necessary they are 
entitled to a lump-sum compensation. 

The basic purpose of all these provisions concerning the estab- 
lishment and termination of employment relationships is clearly to 
provide job security for the workers. 

The Act further contains special provisions governing temporary 
employment relationships. Formerly workers hired from time to 
time for seasonal or short-term employment or for a longer period 
of employment not involving more than two, three or four hours of 
work per day were treated as permanent workers even though their 
earnings from such employment often represented merely supple- 
mentary income. This increased production costs, since a social 
insurance contribution was levied on their earnings even though 
in most cases they did not avail themselves of social insurance 
benefits. There is no economic or political justification for such a 
situation, and the Act of December 1957 accordingly put an end to 
it and provided for the establishment of temporary employment 
relationships under which the workers concerned are entitled only to 
remuneration for their work and to protection in case of occupa- 
tional accident. The work to which they may be assigned is de- 
termined by the rules of the undertaking. 


THE PERSONAL INCOME OF WORKERS 


A special chapter of the Act is devoted to provisions governing 
the workers’ personal income, the most important of which are 
outlined below. 


(1) The undertaking, after having set aside part of its income 
to meet its general financial obligations towards the national 
community (i.e. its contributions to public taxes), freely determines 
how much of the remainder of its receipts shall be used to pay the 
personal incomes of the workers and how much shall be paid into 
its own funds. The undertaking is therefore entitled to distribute 
its receipts according to its actual needs, which it was not previously 
free to do, since former legislation took no account of the differing 
conditions of undertakings. By granting greater autonomy to under- 
takings in this respect the Act of December 1957 conferred broader 
responsibilities on the workers’ councils and reconciled the in- 
dividual and collective interests of the workers in the undertaking. 
In addition it is now possible to establish a highly differentiated 
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scale of personal incomes taking account of the nature and condi- 
tions of work in each undertaking (see below). 


(2) The worker is entitled to personal income based on the 
work he has done and on the net receipts of the undertaking. In 
this way personal income reflects both the performance of the 
individual in his job and the success achieved by the workers’ 
community as a whole. 


(3) The worker is entitled to a minimum personal income fixed 
by law regardless of the receipts of the undertaking. If these are 
insufficient, the statutory minimum personal income is guaranteed 
by the national community. 


Thus the worker’s personal income is based on the socialist 
principle of remuneration according to work performed. The 
systematic application of this principle is made possible by the 
fact that each workers’ community, i.e. each undertaking, is free to 
establish the criteria on which the personal incomes of its staff 
will be based in the light of its specific needs and with a view to 
ensuring to the best of its ability that the principle in question is 
duly applied. However, the undertaking has to establish these 
criteria in advance so that each worker will know what he may 
expect to receive. 

The Act further requires the undertaking to fix a rate of remu- 
neration for each job in the undertaking. The resulting scale of 
remuneration is incorporated in the rules of remuneration adopted 
by the undertaking. The rate of remuneration, which, in the last 
analysis, constitutes the basis of the worker’s remuneration, must 
be determined for each job without regard to the manner in which 
the personal income of the worker occupying the job is fixed. Ina 
sense, the rate of remuneration is a social criterion whereby jobs in 
different undertakings, or within the same undertaking, can be 
compared. Every worker is allotted such a rate, on the basis 
of which pay in respect of overtime, night work, work on public 
holidays, periods of preventive detention and periods of suspension 
or interruption of work can be calculated. 

The rules of remuneration of an undertaking as well as other 
similar regulations (e.g. concerning work norms and bonuses) which 
affect the remuneration of the staff are drawn up by the workers’ 
council of the undertaking. With a view to ensuring the necessary 
co-ordination, however, the Employment Relationships Act 
provides that the trade unions in each industry and the correspond- 
ing associations of undertakings or economic chambers shall 
conclude agreements laying down rates of remuneration in respect 
of the key jobs in the industry concerned (and sometimes also 
standards and bonuses). It is on the basis of these agreements and 
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the key rates they contain that the undertakings make their own 
regulations fixing the rate of remuneration attaching to each job. 

These agreements, however, do not specify fixed rates for the 
key jobs concerned. They only lay down maximum and minimum 
rates as well as the criteria for the fixing of rates of remuneration 
in the undertaking. This makes for greater flexibility in the 
remuneration-fixing process. 

Where the trade unions and the associations of undertakings 
fail to reach agreement a government body, the Federal Commission 
on Remuneration Questions, arbitrates the dispute. It is also 
empowered to review agreements concerning remuneration and to 
make observations which the unions and the economic associations 
must take into account. 

It might be expected that the undertaking would be required 
to use the rate of remuneration as a basis for introducing other 
systems of remuneration (by unit product, according to turnover, 
by piece, etc.). However, the Act does not establish an obligatory 
link between these factors so as to avoid imposing rigid rules on 
undertakings as regards the determination of personal income. 
Each undertaking is free to supplement rates of remuneration or 
to replace them by other forms of remuneration. For example it 
may introduce a system of payment by results as its basic form of 
remuneration, or as a supplement. 

Various sums may be deducted from a worker’s personal income 
in the form of tax contributions to the national or local budget, 
and contributions to social insurance and housing construction 
funds. Thus, the income of local and other government units is 
partly conditioned by the worker’s personal income, i.e. by the 
economic activity of the workers and by labour productivity. 

This method of fixing personal income represents the practical 
application of the socialist principle of remuneration according 
to work done. The worker’s income is no longer determined by 
a body or institution outside the undertaking on the basis of 
bureaucratic calculations, but by the workers’ community itself. 

In order to remedy certain shortcomings of the system of fixing 
personal incomes—particularly in the case of new undertakings 
which are not yet able to gauge their long-term interests accurately 
and have still to constitute their reserve funds, and also when 
economic stability requires that personal incomes be kept at 
planned levels—certain special provisions governing the distribu- 
tion of the profits of undertakings are included in the Act. 

In deciding what proportion of their receipts to allot to the 
workers as personal income and to the funds of the undertaking 
respectively, undertakings first attempt to determine what pro- 
portion of their receipts results from the efforts of the workers’ 
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community and how much is due to general economic and market 
conditions. Any gains achieved in the form of lower production 
costs resulting from more efficient operation, increased production 
or turnover at equal or lower costs, as well as any improvement 
in the range or quality of the goods or services offered, are deemed 
to result from the efforts of the workers’ community and are 
divided by the workers’ council into two parts, one of which it 
allocates to the workers as personal income and the other to the 
funds of the undertaking. The portion of the profits which results 
from market conditions (e.g. a rise in sale prices or a drop in the 
price of raw materials) is paid into the funds of the undertaking 
(i.e. working capital, depreciation, investment, etc.). 

Thus, through the decisions of the workers’ council regarding 
the distribution of the undertaking’s receipts, the workers exert 
a decisive influence on the future prospects of the undertaking in 
which they are employed, and hence on their own living standards, 
and even on the very existence of the undertaking. For this reason 
the workers’ council sees to it that the amount allocated for personal 
income is proportionate to the workers’ output and efforts and that 
any increase in this amount is matched by a corresponding increase 
in labour productivity and productive efficiency. 

Finally, the community at large must necessarily follow the 


activity of undertakings closely, since it directly affects society as a 
whole. The community must therefore, through the local author- 
ities, exercise democratic control over the general operations of 
undertakings and take suitable measures to keep them in line 
with the interests of society. 


OTHER CONDITIONS OF WORK 
Hours of Work 


The Act of December 1957 establishes an eight-hour working 
day. 

An unusual feature of the Act, however, is that it authorises 
undertakings to increase the normal working day by one hour on 
one or more days per week, subject to a corresponding reduction on 
another day (or days) and to the maintenance of the 48-hour week. 
Many undertakings have taken advantage of this provision. 

The Act also empowers the Federal Executive Council to 
authorise certain undertakings to introduce a 45-hour week, with 
a reduced schedule on Saturdays or a five-day week. Of course, 
the application of this provision depends primarily on an increase 
in labour productivity. 

In jobs which are particularly arduous or injurious to health, 
working hours are reduced accordingly. Under the Act, the Federal 


4 
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Executive Council is authorised to specify the jobs in which shorter 
hours of work are to be introduced and what such hours shall be. 

Work. for which short hours have been prescribed is deemed 
equivalent to work done on the basis of an eight-hour day for the 
purposes of all rights resulting from the employment relationship 
(effect has been given to this principle in the case of pensions for 
miners, seasonal workers, divers, pilots, etc.). 

Overtime is prohibited in principle. It is, however, authorised 
in exceptional cases under specified conditions and for a limited 
duration, and must be remunerated at time-and-a-half. These 
provisions are strictly enforced. 


Annual Leave 


Annual leave with pay—one of the fundamental rights of 
workers—has been extended to 12 to 30 working days (instead of 
12 to 30 calendar days) and varies according to length of employ- 
ment, as follows : up to five years : 12 working days ; from five to 
15 years : 18 working days ; from 15 to 25 years : 24 working days ; 
and more than 25 years : 30 working days. 

The Act also provides that annual leave may be extended, up 
to a maximum of 30 working days, by decision of the undertaking, 
having regard to the conditions of work, the duties and qualifica- 
tions of the worker and other criteria. However, the Federal 
Executive Council may prescribe the granting of annual leave in 
excess of 30 working days, together with other advantages in 
connection with annual leave, for workers engaged in work which 
is particularly arduous or injurious to health. Unlike the provisions 
formerly in effect, the Act does not authorise the reduction of 
annual leave in any circumstances. 

Special protection under the Act is afforded to young workers 
under 18, who are entitled, depending on their age, to a minimum 
period of annual leave varying from 17 to 21 working days irrespec- 
tive of length of employment. 


Special Protection for Women and Young Workers 


The Act provides specifically for the protection of women and 
young workers, and particularly for pregnant women and mothers 
of infant children. 

In the event of pregnancy and confinement a woman worker 
is entitled to 105 days’ leave (instead of 90 as formerly). During 
this period she is entitled to the full personal income attaching to 
the job which she occupied prior to her leave. Similarly, a nursing 
mother is entitled to work half-time for six months ; this period 
may be extended to eight months following confinement if the 
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public health service so recommends. During the entire period 
concerned the undertaking or institution is required to pay one- 
half of the worker’s personal income, the other half being paid by 
the social insurance scheme in accordance with the provisions 
relating to sickness insurance. 

Women who, for family reasons, are unable to work full time 
may be assigned to part-time employment. In such cases they 
are entitled to remuneration corresponding to the work actually 
performed. 

Under the Act women may not be employed on night work in 
industry except on a temporary basis and by virtue of a decision 
of the federal labour authorities. 

Night work is also prohibited for young persons under 18 in 
industrial, construction and transport undertakings. Young 
persons between 16 and 18 years of age may in exceptional cir- 
cumstances be employed at night in such undertakings, but only 
on a temporary basis. 


Protection of the Handicapped 


The Act makes special provision for the protection of handi- 
capped workers. Undertakings are required to set aside certain 
jobs for them, such jobs being designated by a special committee 
set up within the undertaking. 

A person working in an undertaking who becomes disabled 
may continue to work either at the same job or at a corresponding 
job in the same undertaking if his residual working capacity 
permits this. If the undertaking cannot continue to employ him, 
it may terminate his employment by giving him due advance 
notice. In this case the worker is entitled, in accordance with the 
provisions governing invalidity insurance, to exercise his right to 
employment in another undertaking and to receive, at the expense 
of the social insurance scheme, the training necessary to enable 
him to secure such employment. While in training he is entitled 
to maintenance. 


Rights of Workers during Temporary Unemployment 


A worker who is temporarily unemployed is entitled to a cash 
indemnity provided that, prior to the cessation of his employment 
relationship, he has been employed for at least one year without 
interruption or 18 months with interruptions in the course of the 
last two years, and that the personal resources of the members of 
his immediate family or the persons whom he is obliged to maintain 
do not exceed a specified amount. In order to qualify for this 
indemnity, the worker must apply to the placement office within 
one month from the date on which his employment terminates. 
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Persons entitled to such indemnities under the Act include 
apprentices, pupils of elementary and intermediate vocational 
schools, and students of higher schools and universities who cannot 
find employment on completion of their studies, irrespective of 
their period of qualifying service. 

Under the Act workers with children, who are in receipt of an 
unemployment indemnity, qualify for family allowances. 

A workers who finds for himself, or is referred by the placement 
office to, employment at another place is entitled to travel there 
at reduced rates on public conveyances. A worker without resources 
of his own is entitled to free transport to the place of employment. 
Members of the worker’s family who change their residence and 
move with him to his new place of employment are also entitled 
to free or concessionary travel. 

Finally, unemployed workers are entitled, throughout the dura- 
tion of their unemployment, to health protection in the same 
manner as other insured persons. 


Occupational Safety and Health 

Undertakings are required to take appropriate measures to 
protect the lives and health of workers against employment injuries 
and occupational or other diseases. 

The Act permits a worker to refuse to work at a job where 
there is a manifest or direct danger to his life and where the pre- 
scribed safety and health measures have not been taken. 

Undertakings are required to include safety prescriptions in 
their rules or to adopt special occupational safety and health rules. 
If the nature and special conditions of the work so require, the 
undertaking must set up a special safety and health service. 

Undertakings have many other obligations in this field. For 
instance, they may not assign a worker to a dangerous job unless 
he fully meets the conditions prescribed for its performance. 
Moreover, workers who are prone to occupational or other diseases 
may not be assigned to work involving the risk of such diseases. 

Considerable progress has already been achieved by under- 
takings : they have devoted large sums to the promotion of occu- 
pational safety and health. Plant dispensaries have been set up 
and other social services concerned with the improvement of 
working conditions and with the protection of workers are develop- 
ing rapidly. 

Labour Discipline and Responsibility of Workers 
The responsibility for maintaining and strengthening labour 


discipline, and for taking action against those who violate it, lies 
with the workers themselves, i.e. with the workers’ community. 
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The workers’ council itself regulates labour discipline and defines 
the workers’ responsibilities. Penalties are imposed by a disciplin- 
ary committee appointed by the workers’ council or, in smaller 
undertakings, by the entire labour community. The direstor can 
only impose minor penalties. 


CONCLUSION 


As this brief study has shown, both the basic principles and the 
statutory provisions governing employment relationships in Yugo- 
slavia reflect the new social relationships deriving from the system 
of workers’ management. These new relationships, which may be 
said without exaggeration to have been entirely stripped of the 
last vestiges of the old system of wage-earning employment, 
harmoniously reconcile an indispensable minimum of social control 
(through basic legal standards and arbitral and similar bodies), 
with the right of the producers themselves to manage their under- 
takings in full freedom. The practical operation of the workers’ 
councils has shown the remarkable ability of the workers to solve 
the problems with which they are faced and to maintain a proper 
balance between individual and collective interests by avoiding 
anarchic and egoistic tendencies. The rich experience acquired 
by workers’ councils over a period of nearly eight years has 
demonstrated the ability of the Yugoslav working class to assume 
responsibility for the material and moral destinies of the nation in 
the interests both of the individual worker and of the community 
as a whole. The fundamental principles laid down in the Employ- 
ment Relationships Act, as well as the administrative and legal 
machinery which it establishes, will contribute powerfully to the 
further social development of the worker as a free member of his 
labour community and as a citizen. 





Organisation of Workers’ Education 
in the Soviet Union 


by 
Leonid KostTIn 
Assistant Director of the Moscow Trade Union 
Correspondence College 


The profound economic, political, social and cultural changes 
that have taken place in Russia in the last forty years have been 
brought about to a great extent through the campaign waged in the 
U.S.S.R. first to eliminate illiteracy and subsequently to raise pre- 
vailing levels of general and technical education. An important 
aspect of this campaign has been the provision of a variety of facilities 
for adults who wish to widen their general culture and improve their 
standard of technical knowledge. In the following article Mr. Kostin 
briefly reviews all these facilities and describes in detail the leading 
part played in the workers’ education movement by the Soviet trade 
unions. 


[X the U.S.S.R., workers’ education has spread widely and taken 

many forms since the coming of the Soviet régime. The term 
being variously understood in different parts of the world, no 
attempt to define it will be made here. In the Soviet Union it 
includes sundry educational facilities directed towards raising 
the all-round cultural and technical standards of the working 
class.} 

The conditions in which the country has had to develop and 
the rise in the level of general education among the workers have 
involved periodical changes in the forms, structure and content 
of workers’ education. 


GENERAL EDUCATION FOR WORKERS 


During the first years of the Soviet régime the most important 
objective was to abolish illiteracy and raise the educational level of 
the workers: such methods as schools of general education for 


1 Vocational training is a separate subject and will not be dealt with 
in the present article. 
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adults, schools for young workers, labour universities and colleges, 
evening and correspondence courses at the secondary and higher 
levels and trade union education were also widely employed. In 
order to appreciate the dimensions of this task it must be 
remembered that, on the eve of the First World War, about two- 
thirds of the population of Russia aged nine years and over were 
illiterate ; in this regard Tsarist Russia had been one of the most 
backward countries in Europe. There were particularly many 
illiterates among women and among the workers of the peripheral 
nationalities. After the October Socialist Revolution, however, 
education became accessible to all workers irrespective of sex, 
nationality, race or economic position. 

So as to eliminate illiteracy as fast as possible, special schools 
for illiterates and near-illiterates were set up alongside the ordinary 
schools : clubs and people’s centres, reading rooms and rooms set 
apart in undertakings, administrative units, etc., were extensively 
used for this purpose. In order to establish favourable conditions 
in which workers might learn to read and write, the working day 
was reduced by two hours on “ study days ”, full pay being retained. 
The trade unions, youth organisations, women’s organisations, 
as well as teachers, medical practitioners, engineers, technicians, 
students, pupils in the higher classes at schools, etc., played an 
active part in the campaign against illiteracy. All illiterates up 
to 50 years of age were required to attend classes. 

As the result of the enormous effort made in this direction, 
90 per cent. of the population could read and write in 1932, and 
by 1940 illiteracy had practically disappeared. In the 20 years 
between 1920 and 1940 the schools for illiterates were attended 
by about 50 million persons and those for near-illiterates by 
about 30 million. 

Apart from this campaign, large numbers of general schools 
for adults were established after the October Revolution to give 
instruction up to the seventh year of school or the end of secondary 
school studies.! 

Subsequently, as education of all children for seven years was 
made compulsory in the Soviet Union, the importance of general 
schools for adults began to decrease. However, their value rose 
again during the Second World War, when many lads and girls 
were obliged to leave school and go out to work. For the benefit 
of these young persons, who wished to continue their education 


1 The “ seven-year” or “ incomplete secondary ” school usually starts 
at the age of seven and finishes at that of 14. It comprises four years of 
primary and three years of secondary schooling. The complete secondary 
school includes a further three years of secondary studies and generally 
finishes at the age of 17. 
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without leaving their jobs, evening schools for young urban 
workers were organised in 1943 and similar schools for young 
farm workers in the following year: they have retained their 
importance until the present time. 

In the school year 1956-57 there were 6,894 schools for young 
urban workers, attended by an aggregate of 1,472,000 persons. 
At the Kuznetsk Metal Combine, during the last decade, more 
than three thousand persons attended young workers’ schools 
without interrupting their employment : 2,520 reached the seven- 
year school level and 920 reached the ten-year level. In the year 
1957-58 alone, 1,500 wage earners and salaried employees from this 
combine attended schools of the same kind. 

Apart from schools of general education, a large number of 
workers’ universities, as they were called, came into existence 
in the Soviet Union in the 1920s. The object of these universities 
’ was to raise the general cultural and technical level of the workers ; 
they were attended by industrial workers with great practical 
experience occupying responsible economic and social posts. 
Another reason for establishing these “ universities ” was to meet 


“ce 


the need for a large volume of qualified managerial personnel : 
the students were to be chosen from among workers who had risen 
to posts of responsibility in undertakings, offices, etc., during the 


proletarian revolution. 

The workers’ universities had two departments : an economic 
and social department, giving courses on economics, administration, 
the co-operative movement and the trade unions ; and a technical 
department, with courses on mechanical engineering, electrical 
techniques, heat techniques and chemistry. 

In Tsarist Russia urban workers and peasants had practically 
no access at all to higher education: this was the privilege of 
the propertied classes. Children of industrial workers and peasants 
made up less than 6 per cent. of university students before the 
revolutionary period. After the October Revolution the doors 
of higher education were thrown open to the working class. How- 
ever, very few urban workers and peasants were able to enter the 
universities, as they did not have the requisite general background. 
It was therefore necessary to assist both adult workers and industrial 
and peasant youth to train, within a short period, for entry into 
higher education. With this object the establishment of qualify- 
ing schools for workers on a day and evening basis began in this 
country in 1919, and the first big graduation followed in 1923. 
The duration of the complete course at a qualifying school was 
fixed at three years in the case of day instruction and four years 
for evening instruction. All day students were excused from their 
employment and received allowances. 
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The network of qualifying schools for workers spread so steadily 
that by the school year 1925-26 about 40 per cent. of all persons 
entering higher educational establishments had been trained in this 
way. In the school year 1932-33 there were 1,025 workers’ qualify- 
ing schools in the country, with an aggregate of over 339,000 
students. 

Subsequently, as general education spread throughout the 
country, the qualifying schools were abolished. During this period 
the rush to industrialise, the consequent steady rise in the demand 
for engineers and technicians, and also the increase in the number 
of workers and peasants who had completed the seven-year or the 
full secondary school and wished to combine employment with 
further education—all this required the provision of fairly extensive 
facilities, in the evenings and by correspondence, for the education 
of professional workers at the secondary and higher levels. 

Higher education by correspondence, which was entirely 
non-existent in pre-revolutionary Russia, thus became a characteris- 
tic feature of the Soviet system in the training of “ specialists ” 
for industry (engineers, technicians, etc). Thirty-five universities 
and a large number of other establishments in the Soviet Union 
are at present providing higher education for young workers in 
employment. During the period of the fifth Five-Year Plan alone 
(1951-55) about 100 correspondence or evening colleges and 
institutes were established in various parts of the country. In the 
school year 1956-57 some 824,000 persons were studying at evening 
departments or by correspondence. 


WoRKERS’ EDUCATION ORGANISED BY THE TRADE UNIONS 


Apart from the forms of workers’ education reviewed above, 
special significance is attached in the U.S.S.R. to trade union 
education—i.e. the training of active trade unionists. This 
training is given in various special schools and courses where 
workers chosen by their own organisations to perform some trade 
union function are given instruction on trade unionism. This 
basic branch of workers’ education, which is conducted entirely 
by the unions themselves, will be discussed in detail. 


Development since the October Revolution 


The task of training trade union officers and active members 
took on special importance immediately after the October 
Revolution. The immediate need for trade union education followed 
not only from the enormous increase in the number of unions and 
in their aggregate membership, but also—even more so—from 
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the new role which the unions were playing under the Soviet 
régime, i.e. their comprehensive participation in economic life, 
in the management of undertakings and in cultural development. 

The trade unions, applying the principle of active participation 
by the rank and file, induced a very large number of workers 
to take an effective part in their work. During the early post- 
revolutionary years the majority of union members had a very 
low level of education or indeed were entirely illiterate. It was 
for this reason that during the first period primary importance 
was attached to abolishing illiteracy and to raising the educational 
standards—both general and technical—of the industrial and 
office workers who headed union branches in towns and under- 
takings. 

Furthermore, in the first years of the Soviet régime the trade 
unions set up a network of their own schools and courses where— 
apart from general education—special attention was devoted to 
instruction in the theory and practice of trade union action. 
Courses and seminars were arranged by trade union organisations 
in various industries and by territorial trades councils. The 
Central Trades Union Council set up a six-month course for newly 
elected trade union officers. Subsequently, the network of short- 
term facilities expanded, and trade union schools giving longer 
courses were also developed. 

The first union school with a one-year course, based on the 
former six-month course, was founded at Moscow in 1921. In 1927a 
trade union school was set up at Leningrad, and similar moves 
in other cities followed. Subsequently, as the trade union movement 
developed throughout the country, the number of union schools, 
the periods of instruction and the curricula were modified on more 
than one occasion. 

The trade union schools spread particularly fast in the 1930s— 
a time of eager industrialisation, when the number of employed 
persons increased rapidly, participation of the unions in economic 
and cultural life was extended and their membership rose steadily. 
(The Soviet trade unions included 17,500,000 persons in 1932.) 
All this required the broadening and improvement of trade union 
education, and accordingly the comprehensive action taken by 
the unions to raise the workers’ general educational level included 
a great effort to train and instruct their own officers and active 
members. By 1935 there were three principal trade union schools 
(at Moscow, Leningrad and Kharkov), 14 schools at the head- 
quarters of particular unions, and 24 others attached to trades 
councils covering particular Republics or other territorial divisions. 

In 1937 the system of training trade union officers was 
reorganised. As the level of general education among these persons 
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grew higher, study periods devoted to general subjects could be 
diminished. The number of trade union schools giving long 
courses was reduced accordingly, and shorter courses and seminars 
were greatly increased. 

During the Second World War the trade union schools closed 
down ; the work of training and educating trade union officers 
was decreased and became less systematic than before. The 
short seminars and conferences held in that period were directed 
towards spreading and deepening knowledge of trade union work 
under war conditions, particularly as regards helping the army and 
improving the material situation of workers on the home front. 

Towards the end of the war the network of trade union schools 
and courses again began to grow. The Moscow school resumed 
operation in 1944 and those at Leningrad and Kharkov in 1945, 
The larger role and new tasks facing the trade unions after the 
war obliged them to provide thorough long-term training for 
their staffs, as well as shorter courses and seminars : accordingly, 
the Moscow trade union school (in 1947) and that at Leningrad 
(in 1948) were reorganised and transformed into “ colleges ”— 
i.e. establishments for higher education. 

Besides the special trade union subjects, the Moscow College 
began to give its students instruction in economics at the higher 
level, and the Leningrad College similarly specialised in art and 
librarianship ; Moscow was provided with scholarships in the 
history of the trade union movement and in labour economics, 
intended for scientific and educational workers. In addition 
trade union schools with a two-year course were established at 
Kharkov, Minsk, Sverdlovsk and Tashkent. In the nine years 
of their existence these schools turned out several batches of 
graduates ; they were then transformed into centres for short- 
term instruction. 

In order to promote study by a larger number of trade union 
personnel, the Moscow and Leningrad Colleges were provided with 
correspondence departments, and the Moscow College was al- 
together transformed into a correspondence institution in 1957. 

The reorganisation of the bigger trade union schools was 
accompanied by changes in the operation of the various courses 
and seminars. This process was aimed at broadening the basis 
of trade union education and adjusting it to the practical work 
which faced the unions. 

The following figures illustrate the wide scope of trade union 
education in the post-war years. In the period between the Tenth 
and Eleventh Trade Union Congresses (April 1949 to July 1954) 
10,441,000 trade union officers, employees and active members 
received instruction at the colleges, schools, courses and seminars ; 
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whereas in the four years following the Eleventh Congress (July 1954 
to June 1958) the figure was 13,197,000. The numbers of persons 
graduating from the trade union colleges during these same two 
periods were 1,826 and 2,253. There was a big consequent change 
in the educational level of trade union personnel. Before the 
Eleventh Congress, 11.2 per cent. of the chairmen of factory and 
local committees had received higher education and 36.6 per cent. 
of these persons had completed the full secondary school course ; 
the figures have now risen to 21.4 and 43.5 per cent. respectively. 

To give the reader a clear idea why, in the Soviet Union, 
trade union education extends to such large numbers of workers, 
it will be necessary to describe briefly the organisational structure 
of the Soviet trade unions and the functions which their various 
organs perform. 


Structure of Trade Unions 


The Soviet trade unions are built up on the industrial principle. 
In each undertaking or administrative unit the members of the 
union associate in a primary organisation, headed by a factory 
trade union committee (in the case of undertakings) or a local 
trade union committee (in the case of administrative units). 
There are at present about 450,000 primary trade union organisa- 
tions in the country, with an aggregate membership of over 
50 million persons. 

The factory or local committee, which is elected at a general 
meeting of members of the union, establishes for practical purposes 
various commissions—on wages, health and safety, social insurance, 
cultural work among the masses, etc.—composed of “ active” 
members. At the workshop level similar trade union committees 
are elected, and they too have the corresponding commissions. 
Lower down still, in sections or other self-contained units within 
a workshop, the appropriate groups of union members also elect 
their representatives. Thus in each undertaking there are a great 
many “ active ” members. 

In the federated Republics (or their divisions) which have 
large numbers of primary trade union organisations belonging to 
a given industry or other branch of employment, territorial 
committees for the particular industry, etc., are established and 
these direct the work of the respective primary organisations. 

The work of the territorial committees of trade unions (or 
that of the primary organisations where there is no territorial 
committee) is directed by inter-union organisations known as 
territorial trades councils : these are elected by the representatives 
of all members of trade unions in the respective territory. At 
present there are 155 such trades councils. 
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For the solution of trade union problems characteristic of 
a given industry or other branch of employment, central com- 
mittees are elected: each of these supervises the work of the 
territorial committees for that particular industry, as well as that 
of the relevant primary organisations. Twenty-two trade unions 
now have such central committees. 


Present Forms of Trade Union Education 


All trade union organisations in the U.S.S.R., from the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions down to the factory or 
local committees, are involved in the organisation of trade union 
education. 

The system for training and improving the qualifications of 
trade union officers and active members in the U.S.S.R. at present 
comprises the following elements: trade union colleges ; trade union 
courses by the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions ; courses 
and seminars by the trades councils ; courses and seminars by the 
territorial committees of individual unions; seminars for active 
union members, at undertakings and administrative units. (See 
also the accompanying diagram.) 

The various present forms of trade union education may now 
be examined in greater detail. 


Trade Union Colleges. 


Trade union colleges, run by the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions, are higher educational establishments of a specialised 
type. Their aim is to enable officers and employees of trade union 
organisations or cultural institutions and also active members of 
the unions to receive an appropriate special higher education. 

The courses given by the Moscow Correspondence College and 
the correspondence department of the Leningrad College last for 
five years. (In the other department of the Leningrad College, 
where students attend in person, the courses last four years.) 
Graduates receive the diploma of higher education as either 
“labour economist” (Moscow) or “mass cultural leader” 
(Leningrad). 

The Moscow Correspondence College accepts members of trade 
unions as students, irrespective of age, provided they have had 
a complete secondary education and are taking an active part in 
the work of their unions. At the Leningrad College students must 
be members of unions with complete secondary education and 
experience of cultural and educational work with a trade union 
organisation or cultural institution ; except in the correspondence 
department there is an upper age limit of 35 years. 
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One thousand trade union officers, employees and active 
members are accepted at the Moscow College, and 300 at the 
Leningrad College, every year. Candidates must take an entrance 
examination at the general secondary school level. 

Tuition at the trade union colleges is free of charge. Students 
attending the Leningrad College in person receive allowances equal 
to their earnings before entrance. There is free accommodation 
for students from out of town. 

All persons admitted to the entrance examination are granted 
additional leave of ten days, plus the time required for the journey 
in both directions in the case of those living far from the place 
of examination. Correspondence students have 30 days’ additional 
leave, with pay, for each annual examination period ; in their last 
term they have 60 days’ leave (30 days for the annual and 30 more 
for the final examination). 

Instruction at the trade union colleges is in accordance with a 
curriculum approved by the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions. At the Moscow College, apart from the study of general 
subjects, particular attention is devoted to economics and trade 
union matters (political economy, labour economics, the economics 
of industry and of the industrial undertaking, agricultural econo- 
mics, finance and credit, national economic planning, book-keeping 
and balance-sheet analysis, statistics, history of the national 
economy of the Soviet Union and foreign countries, problems of 
trade union work and the history of the trade union movement 
in the U.S.S.R. and elsewhere, etc.). 

With a view to helping the correspondence students, the 
teaching staff not only correct regular written work and tests, but 
also prepare and distribute guides on how to deal with all the 
subjects figuring in the curriculum. The object here is to aid the 
correspondents in choosing the problems which it is most important 
to study, collecting the necessary documentation and working in 
a duly consecutive manner. 

At each period of interim examinations, recapitulatory lectures 
are given on some of the most important and complex matters 
included in the course, and seminars are held. The teachers also 
give free consultation on questions arising out of students’ inde- 
pendent work. 

At the Leningrad College, too, in addition to general subjects, 
the students concentrate on the following special subjects : cultural 
work of the trade unions, theory of music, elements of art criticism, 
problems of trade union work, history of the trade union movement 
in the U.S.S.R. and elsewhere, methods of creative and educational 
work with amateur artists, history of religion and atheism, educa- 
tion, and psychology. Third and fourth year students attending 
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the college in person have 12 weeks’ practical work in cultural 
centres, clubs and trade union organisations. 

As a person graduating from the Leningrad College generally 
goes to work as director of a cultural centre or is elected chairman 
of a cultural club, great importance attaches to the practical 
training of such persons as regards amateur art. Every student 
must therefore undertake some piece of creative educational 
work, chosen by himself, with an amateur team of some kind 
—choir or group of singers, drama, ballet, piano, orchestra (string 
or wind instruments)—under the direction of a “ master artist ”. 

For general subjects the trade union colleges use the curricula 
and textbooks of other higher educational establishments, but in 
the case of all special subjects the colleges compose their own 
curricula and prepare the textbooks themselves. Just recently 
these colleges have prepared and issued textbooks on the following 
subjects: history of the trade union movement in the Soviet 
Union and abroad; labour economics; social insurance ; mass 
organisational and mass cultural work by the trade unions ; 
protection of the workers’ safety and health ; the role of the trade 
unions as regards production ; trade union finance ; etc. 

Scientific research work and instruction on educational methods 
is conducted by highly qualified teachers. At the Moscow College, 
for instance, the teaching staff includes six doctors of science 
(professors) and 40 bachelors of science (lecturers). Many of these 
are former trade union officers who were trained by means of the 
scholarships at this very school. 

The trade union colleges offer wide scope for the personnel of 
trade union organisations and cultural institutions, and active 
members of the trade unions themselves, to receive a specialised 
higher education. This helps to enhance their authority among 
the rank-and-file workers and facilitates their promotion to senior 
managerial posts. 

Many graduates of these colleges are elected by the workers 
to be officers of trade union organs—chairmen and secretaries of 
trades councils, central and territorial committees of individual 
unions, and trade union primary committees at the biggest 
industrial undertakings. 


Courses Run by the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 


The All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions also runs courses 
for senior officers of trade unions (at the Moscow College) and 
what are known as the “ central trade union courses ” 

The courses for senior officers last six months. Their principal 
aim is to raise the level of theoretical and practical knowledge 
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of trade union organs of various kinds. Students include chairmen, 
secretaries, heads of departments and instructors of trades councils 
and central and territorial committees, and also chairmen of the 
trade union committees at big undertakings and building projects. 
There is a standard curriculum, which provides mainly for the 
study of economic and trade union subjects. The independent 
work of the students is an important feature of these courses, as 
are discussions and meetings for the exchange of experience on 
trade union work. Part of the course time is devoted to visiting 
undertakings, administrative units and trade union organisations, 
in order to observe and study trade union work on the spot. 

The objective of the “central trade union courses” is to 
improve the qualifications of those responsible for special branches 
of trade union activity. For instance, in January 1958 there was 
a course for the heads of labour and wages departments of trades 
councils (or senior instructors of the trades councils which have 
no such department) ; in February it was the turn of heads of 
departments (or senior instructors) dealing with trade union 
cultural work—also in trade councils; in March there was a 
course for heads of housing and welfare departments ; and so on. 
Each one lasts for 15 to 30 days. 

As the students vary in character, a special curriculum is 
worked out on each occasion. At the central courses particular 
weight is given, in the curriculum, to practical questions of trade 
union work and exchange of experience. The instructors are there- 
fore mainly officers of the trades councils, the central committees 
of particular unions or the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions itself. 


Courses and Seminars Run by Territorial Trades Councils and 
Committees. 


Trade union courses and seminars under the territorial trades 
councils consist of short spells of instruction, lasting for as little 
as one week to as much as two months, for employees of trade 
unions and trade union cultural and educational institutions at 
the territorial level. 

These courses are attended by employees of divisional com- 
mittees responsible for special kinds of trade union activity, 
chairmen of factory and local committees, directors of clubs and 
cultural centres, organisers of amateur artistic work and leaders 
of trade union voluntary sports clubs. For each of the classes of 
students an appropriate curriculum is worked out. The instruction 
is given by senior officers of the trades councils and teachers at 
higher educational establishments. 
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In the case of the larger trades councils with their own per- 
manent schools, the courses follow one upon another without 
interruption. Such schools are at present attached to the trades 
councils for the Moscow, Gorki, Sverdlovsk, Novosibirsk, Pri- 
morski and Krasnodar regions, and for the Ukrainian, Byelorussian, 
Uzbek, Latvian, Lithuanian, Georgian and Azerbaijan Soviet 
Socialist Republics, as well as to a number of other trades councils. 

In addition, all the trades councils hold seminars for active 
members of trade unions, and these are attended chiefly by the 
chairmen of factory and local committees. They last for three to 
seven days ; in some cases the students interrupt their employment 
for the seminar, in others they attend during their spare time. 
Their main aim is to acquaint newly elected trade union officers 
with the duties that await them. 

The “spare time ” seminars, conducted in the evenings, are 
sometimes placed on a permanent footing, in which case the sessions 
are held once a week or once a fortnight. Such seminars are 
arranged both for officers of trade unions and for employees of 
trade union cultural institutions—directors of cultural centres, 
chairmen of clubs, leaders of amateur artistic groups, librarians, 
leaders of sports groups, etc. 

Throughout the system of trade union education, wherever 
the instruction involves a break in employment, the student retains 
the wages of his particular job, whether he is a detached trade 
union employee receiving his pay from the union or a worker 
counting his trade union activity as equivalent to work in the 
factory and so continuing to receive his pay from the undertaking. 

Territorial committees of individual unions also arrange for 
trade union officers, employees and active members to be instructed 
at courses and seminars. As they direct the work of trade union 
members in a particular industry or other branch of employment, 
these committees have the opportunity, when instructing personnel, 
to devote greater attention to the special problems facing the 
individual organisation (the work of any trade union—for instance, 
in the engineering construction industry, rail transport or agriculture 
—has many particular problems of its own). These territorial 
committees work mainly through seminars and courses which 
concentrate on the instructional requirements of chairmen of 
factory and local trade union bodies. 


Seminars Run by Factory or Local Trade Union Committees. 


The widest form of trade union education is the seminars for 
active members of trade unions, arranged by the factory and local 
committees. These are held in the majority of undertakings and 
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administrative units and millions of active members receive 
training in them every year. 

They are attended by the chairmen of workshop committees, 
the chairmen and members of the commissions established by trade 
union committees at the factory and workshop levels, and the 
officers of trade union groups within the workshop itself. Separate 
seminars are held on the various branches of trade union work : 
for instance, one for the chairmen and members of the wages 
commissions of the factory and workshop committees, another 
for those of social insurance commissions, a third for those of safety 
and health commissions, etc. 

These seminars are usually conducted at the undertaking 
or administrative unit after working hours. A special study 
timetable is worked out for each class of active members of the 
union, a large place being allotted to an examination of the work 
to be done by the relevant committee, commission, etc., and to 
exchange of experience. Seminars for active trade unionists at the 
level of the undertaking vary in length, but usually consist of 
between ten and 20 hours. 

The instruction given to active trade union members at the 
undertaking is essentially practical : it is always tied to the problems 
directly and immediately facing the trade union organs concerned. 
It is provided by trade union officers belonging to the undertaking 
or administrative unit, or by personnel from the territorial trade 
union committee or trades council ; lectures on general theoretical 
questions are given by teachers from higher education establish- 
ments. 


CONCLUSION 


Methods of instruction are of great importance in trade union 
education, which should be adapted to the type of students, the 
timetables and the subjects to be studied. Our experience shows 
that great attention must be devoted to developing intellectual 
initiative, to inculcating in students the ability and the habit of 
dealing, on their own, with the theoretical and practical questions 
which will face them in the course of their duties. 

Trade union education cannot be restricted to communicating 
a certain sum of knowledge. It must awaken creative thought 
in the student, teaching him to find the right answers to the ques- 
tions put by his environment. The efficiency and the vitality of 
this kind of training depend to a large extent on its ideological 
level, its power to combine the appropriate structures, methods 
and curricula. 
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We believe that this difficult and important problem of method 
has largely been solved in the Soviet Union. 

The comprehensive, indeed the mass character of trade union 
education in the U.S.S.R. contributes to achievement of the great 
tasks facing the Soviet trade unions—the constant development 
of the material well-being and cultural standards of the workers. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Recent Developments 
in the Clearance of Manpower 
between Western European Countries 


In the last ten years there has been a marked increase in the mobility 
of workers between certain countries of Western Europe. The extent of this 
mobility and the reasons behind it have been the subject of earlier articles in 
the Review.! The present study deals with the various administrative arrange- 
ments which have come into existence to facilitate or channel this mobility. 
It is based on an inquiry recommended by the Manpower Committee cf the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation and carried out jointly 
by the European Productivity Agency of that Organisation and the Inter- 
national Labour Office towards the end of 1957. In it account is also taken 
of discussions within the framework of the O.E.E.C., which have taken 
place on the results of this inquiry. 


THE MEANING OF CLEARANCE IN THE FIELD OF MANPOWER 


Clearance may be described as the process of bringing together an 
employment vacancy in one area and a suitable person seeking such 
employment but living in another area. Within the boundaries of a 
single country the need for this may arise for several reasons. Industrial 
development may be taking place in districts where local resources of 
manpower have been exhausted, while pools of labour exist in other 
areas ; or the employer’s needs may be so specialised that he can obtain 
suitable applicants only by drawing on a large area ; or it may be that 
workers wish to move to other parts of the country in order to widen 
their occupational experience, to advance in their careers or for personal 
or family reasons. In a free employment market employer and applicant 
separated by distance will, to a certain extent, make contact with each 
other spontaneously ; but such contact is in many cases haphazard 
and inefficient, and it is generally accepted that one of the most valuable 
functions performed by a public employment service is that of clearing 
vacancies and applications for employment between one area of a 
country and another. In the Employment Service Convention, 1948, 
adopted by the International Labour Conference at its 31st Session, 
it was laid down that the public employment service should take measures 


1 Xavier Lannes: “ International Mobility of Manpower in Western Europe”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1956, and No. 2, Feb. 1956. 
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to “ facilitate geographical mobility with a view to assisting the move- 
ment of workers to areas with suitable employment opportunities ” 
and to “ facilitate temporary transfer of workers from one area to another 
as a means of meeting temporary local maladjustments in the supply 
of or the demand for workers ”. 

In many countries, including the majority of those in Western 
Europe, there are well-developed national systems for the clearance of 
vacancies and applications for employment, with regular programmes 
for the exchange of information on the employment situation in different 
parts of the country and for the periodical circulation of particulars of 
unfilled vacancies. Procedures exist to bring the employer and worker 
in different parts of the country into touch with each other in the 
shortest possible time. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF CLEARANCE 
BETWEEN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


The phenomena which give rise to the need for clearance within 
national frontiers also exist beyond these frontiers. Employment 
levels often vary widely from one country to another; one country 
may specialise in the training of workers in special skills which are in 
demand in other countries ; and, among younger persons, there is often 
a desire to take employment abroad temporarily, in many cases to 
widen industrial experience or acquire knowledge of a foreign language. 
In the circumstances it is natural that thought should have turned to 
the possibility of extending clearance systems beyond national frontiers 
and of facilitating the movement of workers from one country to another. 
At the First Session of the International Labour Conference in 1919, 
provision was made in Article 2 of the Unemployment Convention 
(this Article deals with the establishment of systems of free public 
employment agencies) that the “operations of the various national 
systems ” should be “ co-ordinated by the International Labour Office 
in agreement with the countries concerned”. In practice, it did not 
prove possible for the I.L.O. to co-ordinate the work of national employ- 
ment services even within the European continent. In some cases, 
however, the I.L.O. helped countries to make bilateral agreements for 
the movement of workers from one country to another to meet specific 
labour shortages. 

The matter was again discussed by the I.L.O. in 1933 when, at the 
suggestion of the Commission of Inquiry for European Union, a technical 
placing conference was held to consider : (a) organisation of a permanent 
exchange of information on the state of the labour market and the 
creation of the necessary international bodies ; (b) means of facilitating 
bilateral relations between the various placing systems for the actual 
transfer of labour from one country to another ; and (c) a comparison 
of the methods of placing in force in various countries. 

This Conference came to the conclusion that general international 
action could not be successfully initiated under conditions of widespread 
and large-scale unemployment ; that interchange of information on the 
employment market could best be carried out by bilateral agreement 
between the countries concerned ; and that the I.L.O. could best facilitate 
the conclusion of bilateral agreements between countries as part of 
its general work in the field of migration. Development along the lines 
suggested in this final conclusion culminated in the adoption by the 
International Labour Conference in 1939 of a Convention and two 
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Recommendations concerning migration for employment, which dealt, 
inter alia, with co-operation between the manpower authorities of 
emigration and reception countries in the recruitment and placing of 
migrants. 

When manpower movements from one country to another were 
resumed after the end of the Second World War there were chronic 
manpower shortages in specific industries in some countries and general 
manpower surpluses in others, and the circumstances (for instance, the 
continuation of economic controls, which extended into the field of 
employment, and the general shortage of housing) were such that it 
was natural that special arrangements should be made between the 
authorities in the labour shortage countries and those in the labour 
supply countries to engage limited categories of workers for employ- 
ment in specific establishments or industries. This sometimes involved 
maintenance of recruiting missions of one country in the territory of 
the other. 

With the gradual return to normality from 1949 onwards, the scope 
of arrangements changed. The restoration of freedom of movement in 
certain cases reduced the need for recruitment operations, since employer 
and foreign applicant could again enter freely into contact with each 
other. Where such operations continued they were sometimes shifted 
to other areas and other categories of workers. The employment services 
of neighbouring countries made practical arrangements to co-operate 
in the clearing of frontier workers and the new regional organisations 
which had come into existence included, in their plans for economic 
and social co-operation, provision for collaboration between the employ- 
ment services of their member countries. The climate—both economic 
and psychological—has been favourable to these developments. As a 
result there is now a somewhat complex network of clearance relation- 
ships linking the majority of Western European countries. Certain 
links are little used ; through others considerable numbers of applicants 
find work in a foreign country. Though it is not possible to speak of a 
Western European employment market, and though the greater part 
of engagements of persons living in one country for employment in 
another continue to be made through private contacts, the trend is for 
the employment services of most Western European countries to extend 
their operations beyond their national frontiers. 

The existing international clearance systems may be broadly divided 
into two categories : (1) those established by multilateral agreements 
and providing for mutual clearance between all signatories, and (2) those 
established by bilateral agreements and providing for mutual clearance 
between two countries only, or, in some cases, for the movement of 
workers in one direction only. For a study of the principles involved 
the former category presents the greater interest. The latter category, 
however, accounts in practice for a greater number of clearance 
placements. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR CO-OPERATION ESTABLISHED 
BY MULTILATERAL AGREEMENTS 


Western European Union Scheme for the Exchange of Workers 


A scheme for the exchange of workers came into operation in July 
1950 among member countries of the Brussels Treaty Organisation 
(Belgium, France, Luxembourg, Netherlands and the United Kingdom). 
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It was not aimed at effecting large-scale redistribution of manpower 
between member countries ; in fact there has scarcely been scope for 
redistribution of manpower even on a small scale between the five 
original member countries, which have mostly had comparable employ- 
ment market situations during recent years without any very wide 
differences in wage levels to act as an incentive to mobility. The inten- 
tion of the scheme was largely a social one. It aimed at putting the 
employment services of the different countries at the disposal of the 
individual worker wishing to find an opening in another member country, 
but unable to do so through private channels. 

There is a fairly general feeling among placement officers in the 
countries concerned that the results of the scheme in fulfilling this 
relatively modest purpose are disappointing. During its first five years 
of operation only 265 placements were effected between the five coun- 
tries. Following the expansion of the Organisation into the Western 
European Union (W.E.U.), the scheme was extended to the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Italy. The accession of Germany has added 
to the number of applications and placements, but that of Italy appears 
as yet to have had little effect, since the Italian authorities have preferred 
in the main to use the bilateral connections which they have established 
with each of the other countries. 

The procedure, as originally conceived, was based on exchange 
between the central offices of the national employment services of 
(a) general statements on working and living conditions, and () quar- 
terly lists of vacancies for which there was a continuing shortage of 
labour and for which employers might be prepared to accept suitable 
workers from abroad. On receiving these documents each central office 
was to make the vacancies known to workers in its own country wishing 
to obtain employment abroad. If a worker wished to apply, his applica- 
tion would go on a standard form through his local office to the central 
office, from there to the central office in the other country (where it 
would be translated if necessary), and finally to the vacancy office, 
which would put it through to the employer. The employer’s decision 
would be passed back through the same channels. 

In practice the vacancy lists exchanged appear to have included 
mostly vacancies in occupations which were in a permanent shortage 
category often because of their unattractive nature, and their value for 
clearance purposes has been limited. Much of the clearance work has 
consisted of speculative applications from workers for openings in their 
own occupations though these are not included in the vacancy lists. 
Each country declares the occupational groups in which it is unable 
to accept applications of this type. Applications received from abroad 
in respect of other groups are passed to likely regional offices, which 
arrange for employers to be approached to see if they are interested in 
offering the person a job. 

The criticism has been made that this procedure involves the passing 
of papers through too many stages and that the resulting delays often 
mean that, by the time vacancy and applicant are brought together, 
either the vacancy no longer exists or the applicant has lost interest. 
Occasional complaints have also been made that referrals have been 
badly prepared or insufficiently documented. At its meeting in Septem- 
ber 1957, the W.E.U. Manpower Subcommittee considered various 
proposals to improve the working of the scheme, including the improve- 
ment of the quality of referrals, of the speed of transmission and of 
publicity. An innovation was the decision that, as soon as an employer 
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showed interest in engaging a foreign applicant, he should make direct 
contact with the applicant regarding the conditions of employment he 
was prepared to offer. 


Clearance within the Nordic Common Employment Market 


The agreement between Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 
respecting a common employment market !, which came into operation 
on 1 July 1954 with the main purpose of allowing nationals of one coun- 
try to take employment in any of the other countries without the need 
for a permit, contained a provision that the employment services of the 
signatory powers should co-operate with a view to ensuring that as far 
as possible manpower was deployed through the public employment 
office networks for the benefit of the respective countries. To facilitate 
this the services would exchange information on trends in the employ- 
ment market and on current employment opportunities. 

This agreement was not the beginning of co-operation between these 
four countries, but rather the culmination of efforts which had been 
made since 1946.2 The purpose of this co-operation was not to carry 
out any large-scale redistribution of workers between the countries ; in 
fact, it was an assumption of the agreement that each government 
would pursue a policy to maintain full employment in its own area. 

The principles and procedure were worked out by a committee of 
representatives of the four services, which continues to meet periodically 
to review progress. The underlying idea is that the services of employ- 
ment offices in the whole common employment market area should be 
open to all employers and all persons seeking work who are nationals 
of one of the Nordic countries. Applicants for work are expected to 
approach their nearest employment office to obtain information about 
opportunities of employment in the other countries, and employers 
seeking workers from the other countries are asked in the first place to 
state their requirements to their home employment office. A distinctive 
feature of this co-operation is its decentralisation, though the extent of 
this varies from country to country on account of differences in the 
structure of the employment service. Each country has designated 
those of its offices which may participate in direct co-operation with 
offices in the other countries. In Sweden all employment offices, regional 
and local, are designated ; in Denmark all public * employment offices ; 
in Norway all provincial employment offices and the more important 
of the local offices ; in Finland selected offices. A directory is distributed 
giving the addresses and telephone numbers of these designated offices, 
together with the name of the official responsible for inter-Scandinavian 
clearance. The central office of each national employment service 
despatches to designated offices in the other countries copies of its 
weekly national clearance list, which consists basically of a summary 
of unfilled vacancies, but which sometimes also contains information 
about applicants, such as an occupational and geographical breakdown 
of the unemployed. There is no permanent central organisation or 
secretariat, no special forms have been printed and there is a minimum 


1]7.L.0. Legislative Series, 1954 (Int. 1). 

2 See Bertil O_sson : “ The Common Employment Market for the Northern Countries ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LX VIII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1953. 

% Employment offices operated by the Labour Directorate, as distinct from those 
operated by unemployment insurance funds or local authorities. 
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of rules and procedural instructions. Telephone communication between 
designated offices is frequently used and if their managers correspond 
with each other, they do so as if they were writing to colleagues in their 
own country (officials use their own language except that Finnish offices 
use Swedish exclusively, as Finnish is not generally understood in the 
other countries). 

The arrangements provide good facilities for clearance work and 
leave considerable freedom as to how they are used. The results appear 
to depend to a large extent on the efforts expended by individual 
managers or placement officers. They reflect the relative supply and 
demand position of the four countries. The largest number of placements 
have been of Danes and Finns in Sweden, with a much smaller number 
of placements of Danes in Norway and of Norwegians in Sweden. In 
addition, there have been individual placements of workers who wished 
to move for personal rather than employment market reasons. In some 
cases very satisfactory results have been achieved as a consequence of 
the development of a specially close relationship between an office in 
one country and an office in the other. These have not always been 
offices located nearest to each other ; in fact in some cases the relation- 
ship has grown up out of the pairing-off of towns under arrangements 
made by inter-Scandinavian cultural associations. In other cases the 
relationship has grown up out of an initial contact established in the 
course of a successful clearance operation. 

The original intention behind the arrangements was that workers in 
one country seeking a job in the other should as far as possible be placed 
in employment before they travelled. In this respect there has been 
some disappointment and it has been found that, since freedom to take 
employment in another country has been granted, many persons prefer 
either to travel first and then apply at the employment office in the 
other country after arrival, or to look around on their own. The number 
of persons from other countries placed in employment as a result of 
personal attendance is from ten to 15 times the number of those placed 
by clearance procedure before travel. Travelling without assurance of 
employment does not involve serious administrative difficulties so long 
as there is a sufficient number of vacancies to offer, but in the later 
months of 1957 there appear to have been difficulties resulting from the 
levelling-off of economic activity in Sweden, with the result that the 
Swedish employment service was not able to place the increasing number 
of unemployed Finns who came over in search of employment. To meet 
this situation, a special attempt was made to decrease haphazard move- 
ment by publicity advising unemployed Finnish workers to consult their 
own employment offices in Finland before deciding to travel to Sweden ; 
the Swedish service made special arrangements to keep the Finnish 
offices posted with up-to-date employment market information. 

Work has begun on the preparation of an inter-Scandinavian occupa- 
tional classification based on the International Standard Classification 
of Occupations. In the meantime clearance operations are carried out 
on the basis of general similarity of methods of work and of occupational 
titles combined with a general knowledge among placement officers of 
the duties associated with an occupation and of standards of training 
in the other countries. The clearance system can be said to be a good 
working arrangement between a group of States having much in com- 
mon. It has achieved generally satisfactory results. However, it would 


11.L.0.: International Standard Classification of Occupations (Geneva, 1958). 
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be premature to say that it has reached the point where a worker in 
any one of the four countries feels confidence in the ability of the system 
to find him a suitable job in any of the other three countries, or that 
it yet enables all employers to draw effectively on the full resources of 
the four countries. 


Benelux Clearance Arrangements 


The purpose of the Benelux clearance arrangements is to implement 
the provisions contained in the Labour Treaty between the Benelux 
countries (Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg), in particular its 
article 2, which provides for freedom for a worker who 1s a national 
of one of the member countries to seek and take employment in another 
member country without the need for a permit and irrespective of the 
employment market situation (subject to maintenance of existing 
restrictions on grounds of public order and morals, national security 
and health) and its article 5, which provides for efforts to establish 
effective and rapid clearance of manpower shortages and surpluses 
between the three countries, in particular by harmonising the methods 
of work of their employment services and other measures designed to 
assist geographical or occupational mobility from one country to another. 

A considerable amount of local co-operation in the placement of 
frontier workers has gone on for a number of years. In March 1957 
this was placed on a systematic basis with the introduction of two 
clearance zones : (1) a Belgian-Netherlands clearance zone which extends 
for a considerable depth on both sides of the frontier and (2) a Luxem- 
bourg-Belgian clearance zone comprising the Grand Duchy and two 
neighbouring regions ! of Belgium. 

The central office of the employment service of each country des- 
patches, direct to participating offices in the other countries, copies 
of national clearing lists. Negotiations regarding any clearance possi- 
bilities revealed by these lists then proceed directly between the office 
having the applicant for work and the office holding the vacancy. A 
Belgian regional employment office, for instance, may make direct 
contact with any of the district employment offices in the Netherlands 
half of the zone. Great importance is attached to the development of 
personal contacts between officials on the two sides of the frontier and 
there are arrangements for the exchange of personnel between neigh- 
bouring offices. There are differences in occupational nomenclature, 
in wage structures and employment practices, as well as administrative 
differences in the organisation of the employment service and these 
exchanges of personnel have led to a better understanding of the situation 
in the other country, which in turn has made it easier for satisfactory 
clearance to be carried on over the frontier. 

Clearance of frontier workers in the clearing zones has noticeably 
increased as a result of the introduction of these arrangements. The 
resulting movement has so far been predominantly of Belgian workers 
to the other two countries ; in the first four months of operation of the 
arrangements, 2,350 Belgian applicants were placed in the other coun- 
tries, while only 40 placements were recorded in Belgium of applicants 
from Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 

Experience in the working of arrangements in the frontier zones has 
been used as a basis for plans for clearance covering the whole of the 


1 Belgium is divided into 30 “ regions ” ; each “ region” therefore covers a relatively 
small area. 
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territory of Belgium and the Netherlands. For areas outside the frontier 
zone clearance operations will, however, pass through one centralising 
office for each country. 


European Coal and Steel Community Clearance Arrangements 


The legislative basis for clearance arrangements between the countries 
of the European Coal and Steel Community is contained in (a) article 69 
of the Treaty constituting the Community’, which provides for the 
removal of restrictions based on nationality on the employment of 
recognised skilled workers from the coal and steel industry of one 
member country in the corresponding industry of another member 
country and (b) the decision of December 1954 concerning the appli- 
cation of this article, which provides that a recognised skilled worker 
may move freely to take up a job in the corresponding industry of 
another member, providing this is offered to him through the employ- 
ment services or directly in writing by the employer. 

An arrangement for the implementation of the decision was approved 
in July 1955 and the clearance procedure laid down therein came into 
force in all six member countries on 1 September 1957. 

The arrangement covers workers who are nationals of one of the 
six countries and who have been recognised by the employment service 
of the country in which they are working as skilled workers in one of 
the occupations listed in an annex to the decision (the first list contains 
29 occupations in the coal industry and 27 in the steel industry), and 
employers in the industries concerned having vacancies for such workers. 
The procedure is a supra-national one based on rules worked out by a 
technical committee and designed to ensure uniform practice in the 
six national employment services and a close system of collaboration 
between them. Evidence that a worker is eligible under the arrangement 
is provided by the Community’s work card, which is issued by the 
relevant employment service in accordance with established criteria. 
Clearance of applications and vacancies from one country to the other is 
done by correspondence and is based on the use of four standard forms 
(application for employment ; vacancy or offer of employment ; em- 
ployer’s decision ; and applicant’s decision). The forms are issued by the 
High Authority of the Community in its four official languages (Dutch, 
French, German and Italian), and each service uses its own language 
in filling them in. Common instructions are used. Each country desig- 
nates the offices which will carry out this work; the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands have designated 
one central office to deal with it ; Belgium has designated three regional 
offices and France seven offices in the different coal and steel areas. 

The entry into operation of these arrangements is so recent that 
representative statistical information as to their effectiveness is not 
yet available. 


Work of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation (O.E.E.C) 


The Convention for European Economic Co-operation provides 
inter alia that member countries * “ may have recourse to manpower 


1 Members of the Community are Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 

2 The following are member countries of the O.E.E.C.: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 
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available in the territory of any other Contracting Party”, and that 
in this case they will “ in mutual agreement take the necessary measures 
to facilitate the movement of workers and to ensure their establishment 
in conditions satisfactory from the economic and social point of view ”. 
Until recently the approach of the Organisation has been to concentrate 
on the reduction, by multilateral agreements, of obstacles, both legal 
and administrative, to the free movement of persons ; and in 1953 the 
Council of the O.E.E.C. adopted a decision governing the movement 
of nationals of member countries (subsequently amended in 1954 and 
1956), which has as its first provision that— 


1 (a) Authorities of any member country shall, unless it is otherwise 
provided for in this decision, grant, on application made in the manner 
required by those authorities, permits in respect of the employment, in its 
territory, of suitable workers who are nationals of any other member country, 
as soon as it is established that suitable labour, national or foreign, forming 
part of its regular labour force, is not available within the country for the 
employment in question. 


This decision has been accepted by all member countries of the 
O.E.E.C. with the exception of Portugal and Turkey. In addition, in 
1955 the Council of the O.E.E.C. adopted a recommendation concerning 
the simplification of regulations and administrative practices governing 
the movement and employment of nationals of member countries, 
and has since adopted recommendations concerning : (a) the abolition 
of visas for foreign workers who are nationals of member countries, and 
(b) the removal of employment restrictions in respect of certain 
categories of nationals of member countries. 

Concurrently the O.E.E.C. has concerned itself with strengthening 
and developing employment service organisation within national fron- 
tiers, a task in which it sought and received the close and continuous 
technical collaboration of the I.L.O. Joint measures undertaken in 
this connection include— 


(1) the preparation of an international classification of occupations 
to assist in the matching of occupational requirements in countries of 
labour demand with the occupational availabilities in countries of 
labour supply ; 

(2) the adoption in 1954 of detailed standards of employment service 
organisation to be attained by member countries by 1960 ; 


(3) the holding in 1955 of a training course on job analysis techniques ; 


(4) a project for the establishment in certain countries of experi- 
mental employment offices to try out new techniques ; and 

(5) a project dealing with the training of employment service per- 
sonnel, particularly in connection with the interviewing and selection 
of applicants for employment. 


In 1956 the Manpower Committee of the O.E.E.C. turned its atten- 
tion to examining what positive measures might be taken to improve 
arrangements for the clearance of vacancies and applications for employ- 
ment between the employment services of member countries. However, 
before putting forward proposals to this end it requested a survey of 
the various international clearance activities already taking place, 
together with an analysis of the operational problems involved and a 
comparative evaluation of the methods used. In February 1957 the 
European Productivity Agency, on the proposal of the Manpower 
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Committee of the O.E.E.C., decided, in view of the contribution which 
improved international manpower clearance could make to raising 
productivity, that a study of existing clearance arrangements should be 
undertaken as a project within the framework of its programme. The 
International Labour Office collaborated through the provision of an 
official as a consultant to make the survey and prepare the report. 

In May 1958 a special meeting of experts was held in Paris to 
consider the report submitted by the consultant and to make recom- 
mendations.' The meeting considered that, in certain respects, the age 
of the bilateral work treaty in this field in Western Europe might well 
be past, and that, while variations in the systems of obtaining and 
admitting workers might continue, a multilateral approach in regard to 
general principles seemed indicated. It was considered that there might 
be possibilities of securing greater uniformity in regard to procedural 
matters in group recruitment, and Italy, as the principal supply country, 
was invited to advance proposals for this purpose. With regard to the 
postal clearance of individual applicants, in particular skilled workers, 
it was felt that the majority of member countries would welcome the 
extension to other countries, subject to its revision and improvement, 
of the existing Western European Union system for the exchange of 
workers. The possibility of direct collaboration between specialised 
employment offices was also thought to be a field which should be 
explored. Whatever systems might be introduced, stress was laid on 
two basic necessities, namely (1) the exchange of employment market 
information following a uniform pattern and using as far as possible the 
International Standard Industrial Classification and the International 
Standard Classification of Occupations, and (2) training of employment 
service personnel in questions of international clearance including, 
where appropriate, exchanges for operational duties of officers in frontier 
employment market areas and the development of personal contacts 
between clearance officials of the different countries. 

The conclusions of this meeting were reviewed by two other organs 
of the O.E.E.C.—its Group of Experts on Employment Service Organisa- 
tion and its Manpower Committee—which broadly endorsed the recom- 
mendations made, subject to the reservation that no greater burden 
than was absolutely necessary should be placed on administrations and 
that methods should be directly related to the practical results likely to 
be achieved. Detailed proposals to comply with these requirements are 
under study within the secretariat of the O.E.E.C. 


Provisions of the Treaty Establishing the European Economic Community 


In the Treaty establishing the European Economic Community ? 
there is an evident desire to reconcile the aim of maximum freedom of 
movement between the member countries and the wish to avoid any 
unnecessary friction and dislocation. Provision has been made that, 
before the end of the transitional period laid down in the Treaty, workers 


1 The meeting consisted primarily of experts in international clearance from the countries 
concerned, but was also attended by a consultant from the United States Employment 
Service, who explained the methods used in the United States to ensure collaboration 
between state employment services and to operate clearance on a coast-to-coast basis. 
A special contribution was also made by a Swiss expert, who described the arrangements 
made by the Swiss federal manpower authorities to ensure co-operation between the 
employment services operated by the cantonal authorities in each of the Swiss cantons. 

2 The Community comprises the six countries Belgium, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 
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of one member country will have the right, in accordance with rules 
still to be determined, to enter the territory of another “ to take up an 
effective offer of employment”. A separate section of the Treaty 
provides for the setting up of “ suitable machinery for bringing together 
offers of employment and requests for employment and for balancing 
them in such a way as to avoid serious threats to the standard of living 
and employment in the various regions and industries”. No decision 
has yet been taken on the form which this machinery might assume. 


CLEARANCE SYSTEMS ESTABLISHED BY BILATERAL AGREEMENTS 


Until the introduction of the multilateral systems described above, 
the usual method of arranging for the engagement of workers in one 
Western European country for employment in another was by bilateral 
agreement between the two countries concerned. This method is still 
used and the great majority of the transfers of workers between Western 
European countries, both for seasonal and longer term employment, 
continue to take place in accordance with bilateral agreements which 
conform to the principles of the Migration for Employment Convention 
(Revised), 1949, and the Migration for Employment Recommendation 
(Revised), 1949. 

Italy, the most important supplier of workers to other countries, 
has bilateral agreements with Belgium, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and 
the United Kingdom for the recruitment of Italian workers for employ- 
ment in those countries. Spain has agreements with Belgium and France. 
Greece has an agreement with Belgium. The principal activity resulting 
from these agreements is the group recruitment of unskilled workers for 
seasonal work in agriculture or building, or for longer-term employment 
in undermanned sectors of the economy of recruiting countries ; however, 
in certain cases skilled workers are recruited when they are available. 


Group Recruitment Procedures 


In cases where the number of foreign workers required is considerable 
and the demand fairly constant, permanent recruitment missions are 
sometimes established. The French National Immigration Office (which 
has sole responsibility for the introduction into France of foreign workers 
other than frontier workers) at present has recruitment services operating 
in Italy and Spain. In 1956 these services recruited 30,000 seasonal 
workers and 53,000 longer-term workers in Italy and 9,000 seasonal and 
9,000 longer-term workers in Spain. The German Federal Institute for 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance has a similar service operating 
in Italy which in 1956 recruited approximately 10,000 workers. The 
Belgian manpower authorities do not themselves maintain a recruitment 
service abroad, but have approved the operation of such a service in 
Greece and Spain by the Colliery Federation of Belgium. 

While recruitment arrangements vary slightly in administrative 
procedure, they have basic features in common. The recruiting country 
accepts a certain responsibility in regard to the standard of the vacancies 
offered and the supply country a certain responsibility in regard to the 
quality of the candidates presented. Vacancies are critically examined 
by the employment service in the area of their origin and are only sent 
through if they satisfy certain stringent criteria. Candidates in the 
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supply area are submitted to occupational and medical pre-selection 
and in certain cases there is also provision for the exclusion of appli- 
cants with adverse penal records. In general the arrangements work 
smoothly. Recruiting countries have frequently expressed praise for the 
quality of the applicants submitted to them and supply countries have 
in general been satisfied with the vacancies put at the disposal of their 
workers through these arrangements. 

A second occupational selection is in some cases carried out by the 
recruiting mission or team. This is of greater importance when skilled 
workers are being recruited. The French recruitment service in Italy 
has a team of experienced selectors who tour Italy interviewing skilled 
applicants at the provincial labour offices or other suitable points and 
placing selected candidates on waiting lists to be called forward as soon 
as appropriate vacancies come in from French employers. Its service 
in Spain operates in a similar way. The recruitment service of the 
Federal Republic of Germany does not itself undertake final occupa- 
tional selection, but transmits to the prospective German employer who 
is unable to interview candidates in Italy written applications by 
Italian workers for skilled jobs. 

Final medical selection is carried out either by doctors attached to 
recruitment missions or by local doctors specially appointed to undertake 
this work. Arrangements for the movement of applicants are worked 
out in the closest collaboration between the supply and the recruiting 
authorities. For instance, movement from Italy to France is channelled 
through the Emigration Centre in Milan, which houses both the Italian 
and French authorities. Applicants are called forward from provincial 
labour offices in accordance with a carefully forecast programme of 
recruitment. The Milan centre has facilities for the transit of large 
numbers of workers (in the peak week in 1957 over 11,000 sugar-beet 
workers passed through the centre on their way to France). The matching 
of applicant and vacancy is done imaginatively and the movement of 
selected workers is organised with considerable human understanding. 
Both the French and the German recruitment missions in Italy, for 
instance, encourage men from the same village to travel together and 
attach great importance to workers’ receiving a favourable first impres- 
sion on their arrival in the country of employment. Workers are sent 
through to their new employment with the minimum of delay, and it 
is the practice never to send a man forward so late in the week that he 
arrives at his place of employment when work has stopped for the 
week-end. 

The French and the German recruitment services charge the employer 
a flat-rate fee to cover medical examination, transport and feeding en 
route, irrespective of distance. In certain circumstances this fee is 
refundable if the employer reports within a specified time that the worker 
supplied by the service is unsuitable. The local employment office in 
the area of employment is responsible for attempting to solve any 
difficulties which may arise. Of the Italian workers recruited by France 
in 1956 about 15 per cent. had to be placed a second or third time in 
other employment, but only 2 per cent. had to be returned to Italy as 
unsuitable. 

The channel of these recruitment services is also used when a French 
or German employer wishes to engage a particular Italian worker already 
known to him or privately recommended to him. A worker nominated 
in this way who wishes to accept the job offered to him is medically 
examined and sent forward with an appropriate party. In such cases 
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occupational selection by the recruitment service is unnecessary, and 
there is no question of refunding the fee paid by the employer if the 
worker proves unsuitable. 

Countries which recruit in Italy, but do not maintain permanent 
services there—Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom—inform the Italian manpower authorities, often through 
diplomatic or consular channels, of the types and number of workers 
that employers wish to recruit. The Italian authorities circulate these 
particulars to selected provinces and, when suitable candidates have 
been pre-selected, the employer or his representative is told when and 
where he may interview candidates. Arrangements for sending forward 
the candidates selected are worked out jointly between the Italian 
authorities and the employer concerned. Swiss employers may address 
their requests to the Italian Embassy in Berne, which makes arrange- 
ments with the Italian Ministry of Labour for recruitment in appropriate 
provinces. 


Co-operation between Two Employment Services 


Apart from these arrangements for group recruitment, a number 
of bilateral administrative arrangements between employment services 
have grown up to deal with clearance movements which have proved 
possible and advantageous to both sides. These are concerned principally 
with frontier workers, but not exclusively so. 

An example of these arrangements is the co-operation which exists 
between the employment services of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Netherlands for the mutual clearance of frontier workers. The 
principles of such co-operation are determined at the national and 
regional level, but the way they are applied is worked out by mutual 
arrangement between neighbouring employment office managers on the 
two sides of the frontier. In some parts of the frontier area Netherlands 
workers go to work in German establishments; in others, German 
workers go to work in the Netherlands. At present, such employment 
is subject to the permission of the employment office and it is accordingly 
administratively possible to ensure that all engagements pass through 
official channels. For instance, the arrangements provide that, in an 
area where the movement is of German workers into the Netherlands, a 
Netherlands employer having unfilled vacancies for which he wishes to 
engage German workers informs his local employment office ; that office 
approaches its counterpart in the Federal Republic and sends a place- 
ment officer to interview possible candidates. Similarly, a German 
worker seeking employment in the Netherlands is advised not to apply 
directly to the Netherlands employer, but to register his application at 
his local office on the German side, which makes arrangements for him 
to be interviewed by the visiting Netherlands placement officer. Success- 
ful applicants are transported daily to and from work by pooled special 
bus services operating up to 50 miles inside the German frontier. Colla- 
boration of a similar type, though less highly developed, exists between 
neighbouring offices of the French and German employment services, 
for instance, in the Strasbourg-Kehl area. 

Another interesting bilateral arrangement is that for the placement 
of German girls of 18 and over in student nursing or domestic employ- 
ment in Great Britain. It operates in one direction only. A British 
employer wishing to use this service places an order with his local 
employment office ; if the conditions of work offered are satisfactory, 


6 
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that office sends the order to the Central Placement Office of the federal 
German employment service, which forwards direct to the employer 
any suitable applications received from German girls. The employer 
makes his decision solely on the basis of written documents and works 
out travel arrangements directly with the applicant. No special publicity 
is given to the arrangements, but the number of German girls who avail 
themselves of this opportunity to obtain employment with a view to 
improving their English is still considerable, and placements in domestic 
work have recently averaged around 900 a year and in student nursing 
around 50 or 60 a year. 

The employment services of Austria and the Federal Republic of 
Germany have both felt the need to provide a service for applicants 
resident in their territory who wish to obtain employment in Switzerland. 
Co-operation with the Swiss public employment service is, however, 
ruled out, as Swiss employment offices are not authorised to place in 
employment in Switzerland persons resident abroad. The Austrian and 
German services have accordingly made arrangements for collaboration 
with a small number of private employment agencies approved by the 
Swiss authorities and not charging any fee to the applicant. 

In addition to these arrangements for the placement of foreign 
workers as full members of the labour force, there are links between 
many of the central offices of the national employment services in con- 
nection with the placement of trainees in positions outside the normal 
employment market.! 


MANPOWER MOVEMENTS NoT PASSING THROUGH OFFICIAL 
CLEARANCE MACHINERY 


In some cases an employment service not having arrangements for 
co-operation with the service in a foreign country deals directly with 
employers or applicants in that country. The Austrian employment 
service, in particular, has direct relationships with Swiss, british, 
Swedish and other employers. The Central Placement Office of the 
federal German employment service deals by correspondence with 
requests from employers and applicants resident in a great number of 
countries. A number of other national services deal with vacancies or 
requests for employment coming to them from abroad, either directly 
or through diplomatic or consular channels. Specialised employment 
offices, such as those dealing with hotel and restaurant workers, are 
frequently concerned with operations beyond their national frontiers. 
Employment on the inland waterways 1s also necessarily somewhat 
international in character and the work of the specialised office for 
inland waterways operated at Duisburg by the German Federal Institute 
for Placement and Unemployment Insurance is concerned not only with 
placing German workers in German vessels, but also with vacancies in 
vessels flying other than German flags or lying outside German frontiers 
and with foreign applicants. 

A small amount of clearance is also done through exchange arrange- 
ments between professional or student associations and between private 
employment agencies. 

In addition to these instances in which at least one agency, official 
or private, is involved in facilitating movement, there is a large volume 


1See “International Exchanges of Trainees”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXXV, No. 3, Mar. 1957. 
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of independent movement of persons travelling either to take up jobs 
to which they have been introduced by relatives or friends, or in search 
of any employment they can obtain. Within common employment 
market areas (the Nordic Common Employment Market, Benelux, and 
Great Britain and the Republic of Ireland) such movement is entirely 
free. Outside these areas the regulations of most countries provide that, 
in principle, foreigners should not enter the country to take up employ- 
ment or in search of a job without prior authorisation. Such regulations 
are applied with varying severity. Between most Western European 
countries there has been abolition of visas for tourists and in several 
countries persons who have entered the country as tourists but wish 
to take jobs may apply for employment permits after entry. Independent 
movement is common even where there is effective clearance machinery. 
For instance, it is estimated that in 1957, for every three Italian workers 
who entered permanent employment in France through the clearance 
machinery, there were two who obtained employment independently. 

The manpower authorities are often in a dilemma in dealing with 
applications for permission in these cases. On the one hand, they do 
not wish to obstruct on grounds of a formality what may be an engage- 
ment satisfactory to both parties ; on the other hand, they do not wish 
to encourage, by excessive liberality, either illicit entry or haphazard 
wandering in search of employment, which in a period of declining 
demand for workers would have serious social consequences, both for 
the country concerned and the foreign work seeker. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE FUTURE 


Although the course which will be taken in Western Europe towards 
closer economic integration cannot be accurately forecast, it appears 
likely in any event that there will be a need for fuller and better- 
organised movement of workers from one country to another. It is 
evident that a desire exists for improved clearance machinery to facilitate 
such movement. 

Certain positive proposals under study within the O.E.E.C. have 
already been referred to. Mention may also be made of a further project 
in which the O.E.E.C., the E.P.A., the Council of Europe and the I.L.O. 
are jointly interested and which has a close bearing on these develo 
ments. This project concerns the study of occupational information in 
Western European countries. A special complication arises in inter- 
national clearance from the fact that there are variations among coun- 
tries in occupational nomenclature and in the functions comprised in 
an occupation as well as in working methods and standards of skill. 
The purpose of the project shortly to be started is to assist countries in 
the collection, classification and use of occupational information and to 
explore the possibilities of exchanging information and pooling occupa- 
tional research. Particular attention is to be given to the comparison 
of selected occupations in the construction industry, with the object of 
making it easier for employment services to assess the suitability of an 
applicant from one country to fill a vacancy in another, and if necessary, 
to propose any adjustments, either in the training of the applicant or 
in the requirements of the vacancy. 

In addition to the measures having a direct bearing upon the clearance 
of manpower, other regional activities are envisaged which, although not 
specifically directed to clearance, will nevertheless make a contribution 
in that field. For example a conference to be held early in 1959 by the 
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O.E.E.C. and the E.P.A. to discuss methods of staff training for employ- 
ment service personnel in the member countries will provide an opportun- 
ity of giving attention to the recommendation of the meeting of experts 
on clearing arrangements mentioned earlier in this article (concerning 
the training of employment service personnel in questions of inter- 
national clearance). Similarly, detailed standards on employment 
market information, recently prepared by the O.E.E.C. in co-operation 
with the I.L.O. for incorporation with the employment service standards 
adopted in 1954, will indirectly assist the future action taken to exchange 
such information as part of a clearance system. 

Thus, a whole series of interrelated activities being undertaken by 
the European regional organisations both in the general field of man- 
power and in the specific field of international clearance may well lead 
to improved machinery to facilitate mobility in a developing Western 
European employment market. 





Employment Forecasting 
and Manpower Policy in France 


Employment forecasting, long considered to be technically impossible, 
ts still regarded as one of the most difficult aspects of economic forecasting 
in general, of which it is an essential and integral element.’ As an indispens- 
able instrument of co-ordinated manpower policy its importance is con- 
tinually increasing in step with the ever-widening application of the latter 
for the purpose of medium and long-term national economic development 
plans. 

The recently published report of the Manpower Committee to the 
Commisstoner-General for State Planning concerning the third plan 
for the modernisation and economic equipment of France® is a typical 
example of the efforts and progress made since the Second World War 
to use employment forecasting in order to evolve a manpower policy co- 
ordinated with economic policy, technical progress and demographic trends. 
In the following pages a brief outline of the origin of work in this field will 
be followed by a brief summary of the Manpower Committee’s report. 


ORIGIN OF WORK IN THE FIELD OF EMPLOYMENT FORECASTING 


Just after the Second World War the French Government in a 
decree of January 1946 * provided for the formulation of a first general 
plan for the modernisation and economic equipment of France and the 
overseas territories ; the particular objects of the plan were to ensure 
full employment and to raise the standard of living of the population. 
At the same time the Planning Council and the Planning Commission 
were established as the basic instruments for formulating and carrying 
out this plan. 

In the following month these bodies were joined by a manpower 
committee * and several “ modernisation committees ”, each of them 
entrusted with a sector of economic activity. The first plan, which 
originally covered the period from 1947 to 1951, was extended until 1953. 

The number of modernisation committees was increased considerably 
for the second plan *, covering the years from 1953 to 1957, and their 
powers were widened. 


1See Jean Fourasti£ : La prévision économique au service de l’entreprise et de la nation 
(Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1955), p. 87. 

2 Revue francaise du travail (Paris), 12th Year, No. 2, 1958. 

3 Decree No. 46-2 of 3 January 1946. Journal officiel de la République frangaise, Lois et 
décrets, No. 3, 4 Jan. 1946, pp. 130-131. 

4 Order of 24 April 1946. Ibid., No. 97, 25 Apr. 1946, p. 3423. 

5 Approximately 24 orders to establish committees for sectors of economic activity 
were published in 1946 and 1947 (in particular for coalfields, electricity, motor fuels, the 
iron and steel industry, foundries, the chemical, textile and motor industries, building and 
public works, transport, agriculture, etc.). 

® Decree No. 51-1417 of 11 December 1951. Journal officiel de la République francaise, 
Lois et décrets, No, 293, 12 Dec. 1951, pp. 1226-1227. 
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The Manpower Committee set itself three aims: firstly, to collate 
the studies of the modernisation committees for each sector of activity ; 
secondly, to achieve conditions of full employment in the execution of 
the plan ; and thirdly, to consider the most convenient way of providing 
the different sectors of economic activity with the manpower required 
by them in order to achieve the results stipulated by the plan. A report ! 
was made on the work of the Manpower Committee for the second plan 
containing detailed employment forecasts formulated by the modernisa- 
tion committees. 

The document under review was drawn up by the Manpower Com- 
mittee within the scope of the third plan? covering a period of five 
years from 1957 to 1961 inclusive : in fact this document was conceived 
in broader terms and extends to the period 1961 to 1965. In order to 
help the various committees in drawing up the third plan, an extensive 
survey of the economic and demographic outlook for France in 1965 * 
was drawn up for them by the Economic and Financial Study Service 
of the Planning Commission. This document was not a plan, nor did it 
state any aims, but it enabled them to pinpoint the problems that would 
crop up over the next ten years and to give a better definition of the 
aims of the plan itself. 

From the point of view of the labour force this period will be 
characterised first by manpower shortages and then, in its second half, 
by a large influx of young workers. As Mr. Jean Fourastié, Chairman 
of the Manpower Committee states in his introduction to the report, 
“the yearly influx of young persons, which numbers less than 450,000 
today, will rise to 500,000 by 1960 and to more than 600,000 by 1963. ... 
This increase of young people will coincide with a continued rural 
exodus at the rate—according to the estimate adopted after lengthy 
discussion, as the outcome of which the hypotheses that were most 
favourable for agriculture were eventually accepted—of 80,000 persons 
per year. Thus, from 1958 to 1965 jobs will have to be found in industry 
or in tertiary activities for a total of nearly 1,500,000 persons.” 

Viewed in this light the third plan, covering a period in which 
manpower is liable to be rather scarce, prepares the way at the same 
time for the fourth plan, which will extend over a period when the 
shortages of the preceding five years will have been replaced by the 
demographic influx that has been forecast.* 


MEANS AND METHODS 


How has it been possible to draw up this enormous budget of medium- 
term manpower requirements and resources, which, although only in 
its third phase is clearly of considerable value ? Not the least interesting 
aspect of this national inquiry is the methods used, especially at a time 
when the technique of forecasting is still in the experimental stages. 


1 Revue francaise du travail, 9th Year, No. 3, 1954. 

2 Act No. 56-342 of 27 March 1956. Journal officiel de la République frangaise, Lois et 
décrets, No. 79, 1 Apr. 1956, p. 3183. Section 5 of the Act provides for the formulation of 
the third plan. Also order of 25 May 1956. 

3 Ministére des Affaires économiques et financiéres, Commissariat général au plan de 
modernisation et d’équipement, Services des études économiques et financiéres ;: Perspec- 
tives de l'économie francaise en 1965 (Paris, June 1956). 

*See “The Influx of Young People into the Employment Market in Western and 
Northern Europe ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. L.XXV, No. 4, Apr. 1957. 
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It was in 1952} that research on employment forecasting was taken 
up by the Planning Commission’s Committee for Manpower Modernisa- 
tion, which set up a working group on employment forecasting to 
bring together periodically all the services in France interested in em- 
ployment forecasting, whether as inquirers or suppliers of information 
and, secondly, to arouse the interest of an increasing number of services 
responsible for the national economy and to train them gradually in 
employment forecasting. From the start the group met in two sections 
—one, consisting of economists, to carry out syntheses and the second 
to hold meetings at which permanent members of the group accumulated 
material and heard a series of representatives from various industries 
(e.g. iron and steel, and the chemical, textile and motor industries). 
Rapid progress was made. In this respect the population census of 1954 
was of great assistance, but other factors also made research easier. For 
instance, the Study Centre for Documentary Research on Technical 
Education undertook to publish complete statistics on public technical 
education and some very detailed information on private education. 
These statistics are compiled annually and refer to the total strength of 
those undergoing vocational training arranged by institutions, trades 
and trade groups, sex and number of years completed ; they also 
show examination results. In addition, while the Act of 1951 on the 
obligation to provide statistics made it possible to compile detailed 
statistics on employment in many occupations, the work of the Planning 
Commission on annual employment forecasting helped to spread the 
idea of employment forecasting. The meetings held by the Commission 
every year since 1954 to examine employment prospects in the current 
year have encouraged other government departments and industrial 
organisations to tackle the same problem.? The reports submitted to 
the Commission became better and more precise each year, and this 
standard of accuracy was further improved by inquiries carried out by 
large industrial organisations. 

Whereas in the draft of the second plan the employment outlook had 
been drawn up on the basis of studies—for the most part general studies 
—by the modernisation committees, in the third plan two approaches 
were used in conjunction—an inclusive method based on a forecast 
of the economy in general and an analytical method of forecasting 
employment by sectors worked out by the modernisation committees. 
These two approaches are described below. 


General Employment Forecast for 1961 


The inclusive method at first involved the extrapolation of the broad 
trends in the evolution of employment in France and the chief industrial 
countries over the last few years by economic sector. The results 
obtained were then checked against an estimate of the manpower 
needed to meet consumption demand as calculated for 1961 on the 
basis of trends in annual production per head in each sector. 


Employment Forecast for 1961 by Sectors 


The modernisation committees carried out this examination in so 
far as they covered the various sectors concerned, namely—agriculture, 


1 Jean Fourasti£: “ Recherches relatives 4 la prévision de l'emploi”, in Population 
(Paris), 11th Year, No. 2, Apr.-June 1956, pp. 260-270. 

2 At these meetings representatives of industrial organisations and government services 
were induced to study the outlook for employment in their sectors and to carry out research 
in this field. 
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power production, commerce and nearly the whole industrial sector 
(excluding handicrafts, military establishments and some other branches 
such as aircraft construction). 

In all these sectors except agriculture and commerce the committees 
worked on the basis of the general economic development envisaged in 
the third plan and the general targets for industry involving an increase 
in production of 45 per cent. over 1954 and 34 per cent. over 1955. 
Within this general framework the committees had to fix the production 
target of their particular sector in the light of available information on the 
elasticity of consumption in each of its branches. This target might be 
higher than the general target, as the chemical industries committee 
decided, for instance ; or it might be lower, as some groups in the textile 
and other industries found. On the basis of the production targets 
each committee had to fix the corresponding manpower requirements. 

The characteristic feature of employment forecasting by the 
modernisation committees is that it is based on a fixed production 
target. There is no extrapolation of employment trends here, but an 
examination of manpower requirements in the various branches of the 
economy for a given increase in production. 

In order to calculate these requirements the committees as a rule 
had at their disposal- 


(a) Information on past production and employment trends in the 
sector. Thanks to the Act of 1951 on the obligation to provide statistics, 
many more facts have become available in this field over the last few 
years. This information provides a retrospective survey which is very 
useful for forecasting, because the relationship between production and 
employment trends can be determined and applied to fix future trends.! 


(6) Information on working hours and on current use of production 
capacity. With this information the committees could estimate how far 
production in their branch could be increased by the existing labour 
force and at what stage it would be necessary to take on new workers. 


(c) Indications of the probable effect of technical progress on the 
level of employment in their sector. 


Although these tools are not perfect, some useful results have been 
obtained. As the report points out, the present employment forecasts 
calculated for specific production targets are not based on closely studied 
ratios between employment and production, but their consistency 
depends on the assumed rate of productivity increase for the coming 
years. Although the modernisation committees’ estimates on productiv- 
ity are very rough, they can be checked against the average rates of 
productivity increase, which are valid in the medium term and can be 
ascertained with some degree of accuracy provided that the economy 
is fairly well developed. If the rate given by the forecasts differs con- 
siderably from the average regarded normal and if there is no good 
reason for this, such as important production resources and very short 
working hours, this means that the employment forecast is not valid 


1 The example of the chemical industries committee illustrates the method that is 
followed : to estimate the increase in the total manpower requirements of the chemical 
industries the committee agreed that the labour force would develop in relation to produc- 
tion in the same way as it had between 1952 and 1955, when production increased by 
48 per cent. and the labour force by 4.7 per cent., i.e. a ratio of 10 to 1. The committee used 
this ratio to calculate employment in 1961 and, the increase in production from 1954 to 1961 
having been fixed at 75 per cent., the increase in employment was estimated at 7.5 per 
cent., representing 13,000 new workers. 
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in the medium term; however, experience shows that it is the average 
rates that are valid for a period of several years. 


General Employment Forecast for Sectors Not Covered by the Modernisation 
Committees. 


Sectors not covered by the modernisation committees have been 
examined either by special inquiries, as in the case of the services sector, 
or by the inclusive method, as in the case of handicrafts and the few 
branches of industry that were not examined by modernisation com- 
mittees. No forecast was made for sectors producing military equipment 
(e.g. explosives factories) and for sectors that are closely dependent on 
the Government’s decisions (e.g. distilleries). For these sectors stability 
of employment was arbitrarily assumed. 


FORECASTING MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


The extensive work described above has enabled some information 
to be collected on the evolution of the employment market in France, 
and a budget of national manpower requirements and resources for the 
coming years has been drawn up. The work has also shed light on the 
changes that will take place in the structure of the labour force through 
technical progress and the serious shortages that are liable to occur if 
action is not taken to reduce them. Some of these results are discussed 
below. 

Comprehensive Forecasts 


The total demand for manpower in all sectors in 1961 will be 
19,250,000, an increase of 380,000 on 1954 requirements and of 330,000 
on those for 1956. 

The accompanying table sums up the evolution of requirements by 
sectors. 

In order to fix the size of the working population that is needed to 
cover the requirements, about 300,000 conscripts (assuming that military 
service is kept at 18 months) and approximately 250,000 unemployed 
should be added to the above estimates. Thus the total working popula- 
tion should increase to approximately 19,800,000 in 1961 (as against 
19,250,000 in 1954) so as to cover the manpower requirements in France. 
It will be seen later that the examination of manpower resources has 
revealed the existence of a gap between requirements and available 
resources. First, however, it may be interesting to examine some of the 
findings of the modernisation committees with regard to the changes 
that will have to be brought about in both the size and the skills of the 
French working population in response to the needs of national pro- 
duction over the period covered by the third plan. 


Changes in the Structure of the Labour Force 


The work of the Manpower Committee has revealed an important 
factor which recurs in all industrial countries—the mass move of part 
of the agricultural population into other sectors of production. 

The calculations which enabled the estimates in the French document 
to be made merit attention. The work began with a study of the careers of 
children in agricultural families! covering the period from 1906 to 1954, 


1M. Fesvay: “La population agricole frangaise ”, in Etudes et conjoncture (Paris), 
1956, No. 8, pp. 707-739. 
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EVOLUTION OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS BY SECTORS 
(In thousands) 


Variations 
| 1956 to 1961 | 


| a a oe 00 5,020 | 4,600 


6,770 7,300 | 
435 460 


EE 6 ae) ie giae gs ed 6,630 
Power . . 440 
Building, public works and | 

building materials . . 1,470 | 1,540 1,650 
Mineral extraction and gen- | 

eral metallurgy .. . 250 : 265 
Engineering and electrical in- 

dustries .. ; 690 .775 | 2,050 
Chemicals, rubber, tobacco, | 

fats... 320 : 340 
Processing of food and agri- | 

cultural products .. . 330 | : 350 
Textile, clothing and leather 

industries . . ol 300 | 25 1,300 
Timber and furniture vuler « 230 | 220 
Paper board and printing | 

a 270 | 2 290 
Various industries ..... 130 | 35 | 160 
Other industries. .... . | 200 | | 220 


= 
ae 
| 





Transport .. eres ,000 | : 1,070 
State r railways } a 380 355 
Postal, telegraph and tele- 

phone PN es tw 220 290 

Commerce .........| 2,730 | 2,750 | 2,800 | 

os cs, 1,290 1,340 


Domestic services ...... 520 510 | 500 








Government services .... . 1,530 | 1,570 1,640 | 





Total . ..1| 18,870 


1 Société nationale des chemins de fer frangais. 


which showed that out of 100 young persons from 15 to 19 years of age, 
most of whom are employed in agriculture and whose parents are 
agricultural workers, only 60 to 70 were still working in agriculture 
20 years later. The work of the Committee further showed that 
new sociological factors are speeding up this decline in agriculture, e.g. 
voluntarily prolonged education and the introduction of an old-age 
pension scheme in agriculture. It was recognised, for example, that 
the former would reduce the total male working population by 160,000 
in 1961, 35,000 of them in the agricultural sector. This estimate would 
be much higher if school education were obligatorily prolonged by two 
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years.! The old-age pension scheme for agriculture, which has only just 
been put into force, is expected to result in a reduction in the number of 
old persons working in agriculture, although at present the work rate 
for these persons is quite high. The real influence of this factor will 
only be felt gradually. 

The pendant to the dwindling manpower requirements of agriculture 
is the increased demands of industry, in which the total labour force 
in 1961 is expected to amount to 530,000 more than in 1956, The greatest 
increases will occur in the engineering and electrical industries, building 
and public works. The textile, clothing and leather industries should 
also expand. The only branch of industry expected to show a decrease 
—and that only a slight one—is timber and furniture. The structure 
of the labour force will alter in response to this steadily rising demand, 
the changes affecting its distribution not only by industry but also by 
occupation and skill. 

In the engineering and electrical industries, which will experience 
the greatest increase in demand for manpower from now until 1961, 
the number of those employed, who in 1954 represented scarcely half 
the total labour force in all the manufacturing industries, will amount 
to nearly three-quarters of the total in 1961. Such an increase is not 
exceptional. Indeed, in the United States the number of wage earners 
in these industries doubled between 1939 and 1948 and increased by 
a further 25 per cent. between 1948 and 1953. This expansion therefore 
appears to be one of the fundamental characteristics of progress in 
modern economies at the present time. 

In general the increase in demand for manpower is distributed un- 
equally over the various industries. In some the employment index 
for 1961 is well over the average: for example, employment should 
increase by 64 per cent. in the tractor and agricultural machine industry, 
and by 35 to 50 per cent. in household electrical equipment, electrical 
installations, cranes and handling apparatus, construction, mining and 
iron and steel equipment, foundries, radio and electronic equipment, 
industrial equipment and machine tools. It is in these sectors too that 
the structure of the labour force is undergoing the greatest transforma- 
tion, entailing a considerable increase in salaried employees, technicians 
and supervisory staff. 

The development of the handicraft sector attached to the engineering 
and electrical industry, where it is of considerable importance, was 
examined by a special committee. This sector includes many small 
screw-cutters’ and coil-winders’ workshops, rural mechanics’ shops 
(approximately 100,000) and garages (120,000), plus repair and general 
machine shops, making a total of over 400,000 persons, of whom approxi- 
mately 170,000 are heads of undertakings or self-employed. The com- 
mittee found that these traditional occupations were evolving as a 
result of the changes in transport. For example, blacksmiths and 
cartwrights are having to learn how to maintain and repair agricultural 
machinery. As a result craftsmen are not disappearing but their work 
is changing. In electrical trades craftsmen specialise mainly in electrical 
fitting, which is a new kind of work for small undertakings. The expan- 
sion of the car industry also favours artisans. In general, the committee 
considers that mechanics and electrical workers will be provided with 
new openings through the technological development of industry. In 


* By Order No. 59-45 of 6 January 1959 compulsory schooling has been prolonged to 
the age of 16 years for all children who reach the age of 6 years after 1 January 1959. 
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this way producer craftsmen are becoming complementary to industry 
because factories tend to increase the amount of separate parts and 
various accessories that are handed over to subcontractors during 
periods of high production. 

The information collected for other sectors of economic activity, 
such as transport, shows that the main increase is in the postal, tele- 
graph and telephone services where the rise in the labour force greatly 
exceeds the decrease forecast in the number of those employed by the 
National Society of French Railways, which will only be very slight over 
the coming years. 

Demand in commerce and the services will increase only slightly 
—at a much lower rate than in various other countries because the 
tertiary sector in France is already considerably developed. On the 
other hand there will be a considerable increase in teaching and research 
staff requirements. 


Changes in Skill Requirements 


Although in some sectors it has been possible to make estimates on 
the basis of accurate facts, the report admits the inadequacy of informa- 
tion on changes in skill requirements collected from many branches. 
Moreover, the many committees or working groups which were unable 
to make detailed forecasts nevertheless gave some indication of the 
prevalent urgent demand for some categories of workers, particularly 
engineers and technicians. Present trends are characterised by a 
reduction in the labour force in industries where jobs are not highly 
skilled and an increase in those with a high percentage of skilled workers, 
as in building and the engineering, electrical, and chemical industries, 
which will also be the principal sources of employment in the coming 
years. In these industries the need for skilled workers will become 
increasingly urgent under the pressure of technical progress: in fact 
to ensure the same volume of production an increasing number of skilled 
workers will be necessary, especially for maintenance. 

This trend is even more marked in the case of salaried employees, 
technicians, engineers and supervisory staffs. As was seen above, the 
calculations of the planning committees forecast an increase of approxi- 
mately 670,000 industrial workers from 1954 to 1961. Of this number 
150,000 will be salaried employees, technicians and supervisors, repre- 
senting an increase of over 20 per cent. It should, however, be noted 
that the number of salaried employees will increase much more slowly 
than that of technicians and supervisors as a result of the mechanisation 
of office work. The demand for technical supervisors and technicians 
includes foremen and technicians for planning, production, inspection, 
management and sales. An acute shortage of engineers and managerial 
staff will develop in the next few years, amounting to 29,000 persons 
in 1961 and to 50,000 in 1965, unless there is a sharp increase in the 
numbers trained each year. 

The over-all rise in the labour force of the various industries conceals 
a number of divergent trends in requirements for the different skill and 
occupational categories, a few examples of which follow : 


Electricity. A considerable reduction in the number of semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers (one-third of the 1954 labour force) ; an increase in the 
number of skilled workers (7 to 8 per cent.) ; and an increase in the need 
for technical supervisors, technicians and engineers. 
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Motor fuels. The number of engineers in the research and production 
sectors will increase fourfold and the labour force as a whole will triple ; 
in the distribution sector, an increase of unskilled workers only. 

Atomic energy. An increase affecting supervisory staff and engineers 
almost exclusively (from 6,000 in 1956 to 9,000 in 1961). 

Mining. An over-all reduction entailing a smaller unskilled labour force 
and a constant number of salaried employees, foremen, technicians and 
engineers. 

Engineering and electrical industries. An increase entailing a much more 
significant rise in the number of salaried employees, technicians and super- 
visory staff than in wage earners. 

Iron and steel industry. An increase, mainly of engineers and technicians. 

Chemical industry. A reduction in the number of unskilled workers 
(except in rubber, where the number of unskilled workers is increasing 
slightly) ; a large increase of skilled workers, salaried employees, technicians 
and engineers. 

Textiles. An increase, mainly of salaried employees and supervisory 
staff. 

Timber. Reduction in the labour force with three different trends : 
an increase in semi-skilled workers, a reduction in skilled workers, and an 
increase in salaried employees, technicians and engineers. 

Building and public works. An increase, mainly of technicians. 

Transport. State railways : a reduction, mainly of unskilled and skilled 
workers. 

Aviation : an increase of skilled workers and salaried employees and, to a 
smaller extent, of technical supervisors and engineers. 


FORECASTING MANPOWER RESOURCES AND THE GENERAL 
MANPOWER BUDGET 


It has been seen that in order to satisfy the needs of her economy, 
France has to reckon on a total working population of 19,800,000? in 
1961. By that time what will be the total manpower resources at her 
disposal ? 

Given constant proportions of economically active persons and 
students te working population should rise from 19,520,000 in 1954 to 
19,540,000 in 1961. In fact, however, since schooling is being voluntarily 
prolonged, thus lowering the percentage of young persons at work, the 
inclusive estimate for 1961 must be reduced by 250,000 (60 per cent. 
boys and 40 per cent. girls). Thus, in 1961 the total economically active 
population will come to a maximum of 19,300,000. 

Thus the manpower budget shows a deficit of some 500,000 persons. 
This shortage is all the more disturbing since, as has been seen, it is 
accompanied by a sharp increase in the need for highly skilled man- 
power, technicians and supervisors, as well as teachers. The training 
of these categories takes a long time, so that even if a large programme 
of vocational training were started at once it would only begin to have 
practical effect after 1961. This shows how important the promotion 
of workers will become in the next few years. Up to the present French 
undertakings have satisfied their requirements for highly qualified 
workers by training their best men on the job and then completing their 

1 It will be remembered that the manpower requirements to cover the needs of the 


economy were set at 19,250,060, to which number should be added approximately 300,000 
men in the armed forces and approximately 250,000 unemployed. 
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training by finishing courses organised on their own initiative or else by 
the State. The report stresses, however, that as the need for skilled 
workers gradually increases, it will become necessary to set up appro- 
priate institutions to tackle the problem of promotion as a whole. 

The main recommendations of the Manpower Committee for ensuring 
that manpower resources will be used to the best purpose with regard 
to both quality and quantity will be examined below. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The conclusions and recommendations of the Committee deal with 
methods of forecasting employment, adaptation of vocational guidance 
and training of young persons to the changing needs of the economy, 
development of institutions to facilitate the promotion of workers, 
increased employment of women in conjunction with an industrial 
decentralisation policy, geographical mobility and the policy of regional 
development, and immigration. 


Information on Employment Structure and Trends 


Although it has been possible to make fairly general forecasts of 
trends in skill requirements in some sectors, the results of this work 
are still too fragmentary for any detailed conclusions to be drawn. 
For this reason important statistical work has still to be carried out 
in order to make such forecasts possible. The work should include new 
surveys on the present position as regards skill and occupational distribu- 
tion in the main branches of the economy, in agreement with the indus- 
trial and trade union organisations ; an accurate study of the changes 
in the structure of employment brought about by technical develop- 
ment in the various sectors of the economy (monographs on each branch); 
a wider use of surveys on requirements for engineers, technicians and 
skilled workers ; the extension of regional and local studies and studies 
relating to internal shifts of the population, involving the establishment 
of regional manpower budgets similar to the national manpower budget, 
which should be duly regularly brought up to date at periodical meetings 
between the government departments and organisations concerned ; 
and finally, the improvement of the statistics on young persons under- 
going training. In addition these data and the results of the surveys 
should be systematically brought to the attention of all those concerned 

-young persons, guidance counsellers, parents and teachers, and 
employment service officers ; the information should be adapted to the 
different needs of these users. For this purpose both the National 
Ministry of Education and the State Secretariat of Labour should be 
provided with the necessary budgetary credits. 

Heads of undertakings who reply to questionnaires and the public 
in general should be informed of the importance of this work for the 
achievement of the planned production targets and the proper guidance 
of young persons. 


Vocational Guidance for Young Persons 


The Committee considered, first, the problem of young persons in 
rural districts, many of whom will take up a different trade from 
their parents’, and secondly, the problem of young persons in general. 

In order to prevent a shift of manpower from the agricultural sector 
towards the other sectors of the economy from occurring in a disorderly 
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fashion entailing the “ skimming off” of the agricultural elite, young 
persons from the country who do not take their parents’ place on the 
family farm ought to be allowed to choose their own careers at the 
right time and to go on, if necessary, from their basic schooling to 
some other kind of schooling or vocational training. The project for 
educational reform at present under review should solve this problem 
and provide for the new teaching institutions required. Meanwhile the 
present provisions concerning occupational advice should be extended 
to the agricultural and services sectors. The material available to 
teachers in rural communities on openings for young persons should 
include information on how they can acquire the necessary vocational 
training for trades in industry or the services, and these young persons 
should, of course, be in a position to take up the appropriate secondary 
or technical education in time. 

General guidance should be given to all children about to enter the 
sixth class (at the age of about 11), because this is the decisive stage in a 
child’s school career in the French educational system. Adolescents 
from 14 to 17 years of age who have to change their school or occupa- 
tional career (because they have failed their end-of-year examinations, 
for example), should also take a new occupational examination. 

In order to increase the efficiency of vocational guidance, closer co- 
operation should be established between educational and vocational 
guidance services so that they may be gradually combined, as also 
between the school health service and the vocational guidance and labour 
health services, and between the employment services (especially 
employment forecasting) and guidance counsellors. The results of the 
studies that have already been made should be put at the disposal of the 
vocational guidance services and of young persons and their families. 
This entails drafting brochures containing detailed information for 
guidance counsellors and facts of a more general nature for the public. 


Vocational Training 


Vocational training was, and still is, the subject of intensive studies 
concerning, first, the immediate action to be taken in the field of technical 
education and apprenticeship in order to convert the employment fore- 
casts of the modernisation committees into vocational training pro- 
grammes and, secondly, the long-term action to be taken in the sphere 
of educational reform, which has been under review for several years. 

Concise directives are given in the report for wage earners in every 
sector of industry and also for technicians, engineers and supervisory 
staff. 

The modernisation committees called for a general increase in the 
number and capacity of apprentice schools; the training given in 
these schools should be adapted to the requirements of undertakings 
and to new industrial techniques, so that young persons who have 
completed their apprenticeship will not find that they are insufficiently 
trained for the work required of them, as is still sometimes the case. 
In addition, each committee drew up concise recommendations for 
its own sector. For instance, the committee on manufacturing industries 
stressed the necessity of providing training in certain new techniques 
(e.g. wide-strip mills in the non-ferrous metals industry, certain skills 
in ready-made dress-making and tailoring). The chemical committee 
requested that new centres should be opened for training skilled process 
equipment operators and that the present certificate of competency 
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should be followed by a master’s certificate for the most gifted skilled 
workers ; new training courses should be worked out to meet the require- 
ments of the chemical industry for maintenance workers. To take 
another example, the power committee has recommended the institution 
of schools for semi-skilled firemen and also the establishment of a 
service of boiler-room inspectors similar to that in the United Kingdom, 
and a technical bonus for skilled firemen. The committee dealing with 
construction requested that a plan for the equipment of apprentice 
schools should be taken into consideration under which the number of 
building apprentices under training would be increased to 22,000 by 1960 
and eventually to 23,500 (excluding locksmiths, carpenters and electri- 
cians) ; this increase would meet half the industry’s needs for new skilled 
workers. 

Recommendations were also made on apprenticeship proper. The 
committee on manufacturing industries stressed the necessity of putting 
a stop to irregularities occurring in this kind of training, especially in 
the clothing industry, and the value of instituting masters’ registers 
and satisfactory manuals for apprentices in undertakings. Proposals 
have also been made for apprentice training courses in the handicrafts, 
mainly in rural areas, increased credits to cover scholarships for 
apprentices, and the payment of apprentice masters. 

Recommendations concerning technical supervisors and technicians 
call for the development of existing schools, the acquisition of modern 
machinery by the schools, the adaptation of their syllabuses to new 
industrial techniques and the inclusion in their curriculum of periods 
of practical training in industry. 

Many short-term measures have also been examined for training 
engineers and supervisors (increase in the numbers admitted into the 
existing schools, modernisation and extension of courses, the creation 
of new schools or new departments, introduction of highly specialised 
courses, publicity to attract pupils to branches that are short of engineers, 
priority measures for training research workers, etc.). 

Besides these short-term measures, the general adaptation of voca- 
tional training to economic requirements was studied in the light of 
the impending educational reform and, in particular, the proposed 
extension of compulsory schooling by two years. Particular stress 
was laid on the need to give all young persons taking up a manual 
occupation, whether semi-skilled or skilled, a basic training that would 
enable them to change occupation once they have started work or to 
profit from any possibility of promotion. Longer compulsory schooling, 
if it is adopted in the next few years, should go some way towards 
solving this problem and enable young persons to receive a sound all- 
round education, in which case the length of apprenticeship in most 
industries could be reduced. 

For the same purpose the work of the adult vocational training 
service should be continued, especially so as to assist young rural 
workers to enter new occupations. The Retraining Fund, set up to cope 
with the displacement of workers resulting from industrial conversion, 
should be set on a permanent footing and adapted to the new auxiliary 
role it will be called upon to play in an expanding economy. 


Workers’ Promotion 


In view of the growing importance, already noted, of promotion for 
workers as a means of meeting the demand for skilled manpower during 
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the period of the third plan, the Committee recommended that the work 
of bodies associated with the National School of Arts and Crafts and 
of the productivity centres and many industrial organisations should 
be used as a basis for a general and systematic programme of further 
training for workers. Undertakings could play a useful part in this 
work by giving technical aid and supplying premises for practical instruc- 
tion or else by allowing their employees to continue their employment 
while giving or receiving courses of instruction approved by the pro- 
fession concerned. If inter-works groups were established, this system 
of training could be extended to smaller undertakings. While training 
for foremen, technical foremen and technicians and finishing courses 
for engineers should be the primary aim, training should also be pro- 
vided for less skilled staff, salaried employees and rural craftsmen. 


Geographical Mobility and Regional Development 


In France the geographical mobility of the labour force is still 
hampered by housing shortages, and a higher degree of mobility can be 
achieved only if enough dwellings are built where they will be needed for 
economic expansion. Hostels should also be built to increase the mobility 
of young workers. 

The results of the policy of regional development pursued as an 
essential part of the modernisation and equipment plans were considered 
by the Manpower Committee only from the point of view of the 
creation and re-location of employment. The Committee considered 
that decentralisation should be continued and intensified, and that 
care should be taken to avoid creating industrial centres so large that 
they would soon exhaust potential manpower resources. In the more 
distant future, however, i.e. within three or four years, more and bigger 
industrial centres are expected to be created in the main and secondary 
regional centres other than the large cities, so as to avoid an influx 
into the cities of the labour force which will become available in the near 
future. Thus the establishment or development of industries should 
be promoted in some regions and restricted in others. In this respect 
the Committee recommended that any project likely to cause a sudden 
and acute crisis in the employment situation should receive state aid 
only exceptionally and for urgent reasons. It also recommended that an 
effort should be made to train a skilled labour force in regions where 
there is none, as soon as it is planned to set up an industry or several 
undertakings there. The Committee also advocated a policy, in the 
establishment of new undertakings in secondary centres, of matching 
undertakings employing women (e.g. spinning-mills) with undertakings 
employing men (e.g. foundries) so as to avoid an unbalanced labour 
force in each local market. 

Finally, the Committee considered that the psychological means of 
encouraging geographical mobility should be extended and intensified 
through surveys like those carried out under the auspices of the Centre 
for Sociological Studies of the National Centre for Scientific Research 
(surveys on reactions of workers to technological change), the National 
Institute for Demographic Studies (studies on geographical mobility) 
and the Centre for Psychological Studies and Research of the Ministry 
of Labour (psychological problems of the staff of reconverted under- 
takings). The results of these surveys should be published for the infor- 
mation of interested parties. 
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Employment of Women 


A minute study of the employment of women was carried out in 
order to determine what factors tend to keep women from taking up 
employment and to discover how they can be encouraged to do so. 

Although the calculations made by the committees concerned showed 
that the employment rate for women in France would decrease over the 
next few years purely as a result of the natural demographic trends, 
it was agreed that such a situation was hardly likely to occur since 
new opportunities for women in some jobs in the engineering and electrical 
industries, together with industrial decentralisation, will have the 
effect of increasing employment among women. The results of the 
survey made by the committee on employment for women (some of 
which are given in the appendix to the report) show that most industries 
intend to continue employing the same percentage of women in the 
future, while others would like to increase this percentage (e.g. the 
plastics industry, which should take on 17,000 more women between 
1954 and 1961). The statistical research now being carried out by the 
National Institute for Statistics and Economic Studies also shows 
that the percentage of women employed in relation to the total female 
population is higher where there are a number of industries in a given 
region, while public opinion surveys have shown that some women 
would take on part-time or whole-time employment if conditions were 
better suited to their requirements. In view of these facts, it appears 
that the number of women employed might be increased by 150,000 
by 1961, if the following measures, in particular, are taken : 

In urban centres and départements where employment rates for 
women are very high, opportunities for part-time or half-time work, 
especially in government services, might induce some women to take 
up this kind of work. 

On the other hand, in regions where the employment rate is very 
low, the establishment of new factories would use up the important 
potential female labour force which the statistics have shown to exist. 

Opportunities for promotions and increased and improved vocational 
facilities for women should be encouraged, and women should be guided 
towards trades in which prospects are good. More schools for women, 
especially for engineering and electrical trades, should be established 
by the adult vocational training service. 

More day-nurseries and welfare services allowing mothers to go on 
working while bringing up young children would increase the numbe1 
of women in employment. 


Immigration 


Finally, in order to balance the manpower budget from now until 
1961, 50,000 foreign workers will have to immigrate each year. French 
immigration policy will not have to be seriously altered, but a few 
administrative formalities should be relaxed so that the sphere of 
recruitment abroad (especially the recruitment of agricultural wage 
earners) can be widened. More should be done to raise the standard 
of training for immigrants by complementary training courses given 
in the immigrant’s home country in co-operation with the French 
immigration office, and by a finishing course in France. This should 
be backed up by projects for housing these workers and their families. 





MANPOWER POLICY IN FRANCE 


CONCLUSION 


As the Chairman of the Manpower Committee pointed out in his 
introduction to the document that has been reviewed in this article, 
the report is essentially a joint effort. Its value and authority are based 
on the unanimous agreement of all those who contributed to it, including 
the representatives of the workers, employers and government services 
on the Committee. That such agreement was reached on precise, scientific 
solutions to concrete problems, rather than on vague statements of 
principle, is by no means the least interesting aspect of the Committee’s 
work. 
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Péage-de-Roussillon is a rural market town in south-east France 
which has been transformed in approximately 30 years into an active 
industrial city. This rapid growth is at the root of the difficulties which 
are defined in the preface of the work in the following words by Jean Labasse, 
Professor of the Institute for Political Studies at Paris University : “ Regional 
imbalance between agriculture and industry, the alternate shifts of the 
population and their results together with abnormalities in the social 
structure and structure by age-groups of the population and the mal- 
functioning of municipal services are the typical growing pains of industrial 
nexi.” In this book Robert Caillot sets down the results of the survey that 
he carried out in this region and the lessons that may be drawn from it. 
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wide range of economic, social and technological problems calling for uniform 
regulation on an international basis. One important example of such 
problems is discussed in the chapter relating to employment policy in 
international law ; in the author’s view the promotion and maintenance of 
full employment has become an international] legal obligation and ceased 
to be a matter for the determination of individual States. Other social 
questions regulated by the world community are touched on in a number of 
chapters. Thus under “ Property Rights of a Distinctively International 
Character” reference is made to migrants’ pension rights, and to performers’ 
rights. In the chapter on atoms for peace there is a discussion of inter- 
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Demarcation conflicts and jurisdictional disputes still have a paralysing 
effect on the productivity of a highly skilled labour force. The preference 
of British shipowners for boats built by their fellow countrymen ensures 
efficient protection against foreign competition, but involves a danger that 
the spirit of enterprise may die out. Ownership and management of some 
important shipyards passes from father to son and although this stability 
of management has the advantage of continuity of experience, it also entails 
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the disadvantages of inertia and a rooted tradition; on many occasions 
foreigners have taken the initiative with new types of ships, new materials 
and new techniques. The numerous losses of the British fleet during the 
last war, however, gave the necessary impetus to the introduction of modern 
and efficient techniques such as prefabrication and welding, and at the 
moment intensive research is being carried out on atomic propulsion. But 
abroad rival shipyards that were damaged or destroyed between 1940 and 
1945 have been refitted or rebuilt on revolutionary lines ; even standardisa- 
tion and mass production are gaining ground in spite of the exacting 
demands of shipowners. Steel prices on the European Continent are ap- 
proaching the British level and labour there seems on the average to be 
slightly cheaper than in the United Kingdom. Finally, although the effects 
of tlags of convenience fall in the first place on the shipowners, they cannot 
fail in the long run to have unfavourable repercussions on the activity of 
British shipyards as well. 

These considerations lead the author to be no more than moderately 
optimistic in his conclusions. International trade in the coming years 
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and Clark), Schumpeter and the Post-Keynesians (Harrod, Domar and 
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a historical review of the main features of world economic development. 
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Britain as the centre of the world economy and Britain’s key role in the 
transformation of world economy through international trade and migration 
of British labour and capital to other countries. During the inter-war 
period the international economy lost its stable framework and was in 
process of disintegration. Since the Second World War, in the authors’ 
view, a new pattern of international development has begun to take shape, 
characterised by conscious action by the poor countries to accelerate develop- 
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Against this theoretical and historical background the authors proceeded 
to examine systematically the problems of development that currently 
confront the poor countries and the rich countries. The third part, entitled 
“ Accelerating Development in Poor Countries”, discusses basic charac- 
teristics of this group of countries, the obstacles to and general requirements 
for their development, and the domestic and international policies needed 
to fulfil these requirements. Of particular interest is the discussion of pros 
and cons of the “ big push ” approach and the gradual approach to develop- 
ment. The authors themselves seem to prefer the latter. They point out 
that many of the poor countries must first undergo sociological and political 
development before economic development can be accelerated. 

The fourth part (“ Maintaining Development in Rich Countries ”) begins 
with a consideration of the objective of continued development in relation 
to other economic objectives, followed by a survey of development policies 
adopted by European countries and the United States during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries and of the economic trends of these countries. 
There follows a discussion of economic requirements for maintaining develop- 
ment in these countries under four headings : technological progress and capi- 
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planned capitalism (Beveridge and Lewis), guided capitalism (Keynesians 
and the Truman administration), the “ effective competition ” school (Hayek 
and Robbins) and the “ dynamic competition ” school (Schichter and the 
Eisenhower administration). The authors close the discussion with citations 
of estimates of growth prospects over the next few decades in the United 
States and the United Kingdom, placing emphasis on the institutionalisation 
of the development process in the rich countries. 
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vious or at least simultaneous economic development ”. 


Scuupp, Werner. Die Sicherung der Vollbeschaftigung nach der neoliberalen 
Theorie. Schriften des schweizerischen Wirtschaftsarchivs, Band 12. 
Ziirich, Polygraphischer Verlag, 1958. vi+156 pp. 17.60 Swiss francs. 
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SURIYAKUMARAN, C. The Economics of Full Employment in Agricultural 
Countries. With Special Reference to India and Ceylon. Colombo, 
Kandy, K.V.G. de Silva and Co., 1957. xi+307 pp. 


TAtAMONA, Mario. Fluttuazioni edilizie e cicli economici. Ricerche sul 
comportamento degli investimenti in abitazioni in Italia dal 1863 al 
1945. Roma, Istituto nazionale per lo studio della congiuntura, 1958. 
285 pp. 2,500 liras. 


TINBERGEN, Jan. The Design of Development. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 

Press, 1958. viili+-99 pp. $2.50. 

This contribution to the literature on development planning contains 
a highly condensed exposition of the method of general programming and 
of methods of appraising investment projects. (The purposes of general 
programming are to ensure consistency and co-ordination of the component 
parts of the development programme and to supply a bird’s-eye view of 
the possible and desirable pattern of future development of the economy.) 
According to the author, the procedure of programming may be broken 
into two stages. The first stage consists in formulating a “ macro-economic ” 
programme based on the projections of the development of such general 
totals as national incomes, consumption, investment, imports and exports. 
In the second stage a “ micro-economic ” programme will be drawn up within 
this framework to determine the types of goods to be produced and the kinds 
of industries to be developed on the basis of market projections and cost 
estimates, having due regard to the country’s comparative advantages 
and possibilities of import substitution. As the essence of programming 
is the avoidance of inconsistencies, the author suggests that programming 
should be co-ordinated internationally, especially so far as the expansion 
of export industries is concerned. 

For the appraisal of individual investment projects the author recommends 
what he calls the national product (or consumption) test. This requires a 
calculation of the contribution of the project to present and future national 
product or consumption. The calculation should be based on an assessment 
of the project’s direct, indirect and possibly secondary effects, estimated 
for each of a succession of years, on the value of production and costs. 
One novel feature of the proposed method is the introduction of “ accounting 
prices” as a basis for computation of value and costs of production, The 
estimation of “ accounting prices” is a planning device to arrive at the 
approximate true values of the products and factors of production involved, 
which, in the author’s view, are likely to differ considerably from the pre- 
vailing market prices in the underdeveloped countries. This applies parti- 
cularly to wages, interest rates and the value of foreign currency. A detailed 
illustration is given of the author’s complicated method of project appraisal. 

The book also deals briefly with the objectives of development policy 
and measures to stimulate private investment. Among the various suggested 
measures is the payment to private enterprises of a wage subsidy equal 
to the difference between the market wage rate and the accounting rate 
in order to encourage the adoption of labour-intensive production methods 
and thereby save capital and create more employment. 


Titmuss, Richard M. Essays on “ The Welfare State”. London, George 

Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1958. 232 pp. 20s. 

This volume contains a series of lectures given by the author over the 
period from 1951 to 1957 and covering a wide range of topics in the fields 
of social welfare. The author concludes with a series of three lectures on 
the structure and future development of the National Health Service in 
England and Wales which he delivered at Yale University in April 1957. 


ULMER, Eugen. Der Rechtsschutz der ausiibenden Kiinstler, der Hersteller 
von Tontradgern und der Sendegeselischaften in internationaler und rechts- 
vergleichender Sicht. Bericht und Studie iiber den Bern-UNESCO- 
Entwurf einer internationalen Vereinbarung. Berlin, Munich, C. H. 
Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1957. xi-+97 pp. 
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UNIVERSITE LIBRE DE BRUXELLES, INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE SOLVAY, 
CENTRE D’ETUDE DES PAYS DE L’Est. L’économie soviétique en 1957. 
Exposés faits a la Semaine d’étude sur l'économie soviétique (21-25 octobre 
1957). Brussels, 1958. xi+ 189 pp. 


Wac Ley, Charles, and Harris, Marvin. Minorities in the New World. Six 
Case Studies. New York, Columbia University Press, 1948. xvi+ 320 pp. 
$6. 

SaPeuknii, E. E. and Comunckni, B. C. (editors). Bonpocwi skoHomuku mauiu- 
HOcmpoumeAbHo2o npouzeodcmea, Leningrad Jlenu3gaT, 1958. 299 pp. 
4.65 roubles. 

This is a collection of articles by Leningrad economists dealing with 
economic questions relating to the mechanical engineering industry, edited 
by E. E. Zaretski and V. S. Sominski. The authors examine various problems 
created by increased productivity in this sector of industry in the Leningrad 
region. 


Statistics. 

ALBINSSON, Goran. Vdr konsumtion. A terblick—prognos. Stockholm, 
Industriens Upplysningstjanst, 1958. 123 pp. 5 crowns. 

CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFfFIcE, Great Britain. Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion. Revised 1958. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1958. 35 pp. 2s. 6d. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, United States, 
Analysis of Work Stoppages, 1957. Bulletin No. 1234. Washington, 1958, 
iii+35 pp. 30 cents. 

MINISTRY OF NATIONAL ECONOMY, CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFFICE, Libya. 
Census of Employment and Production in Urban Areas. Part 1: Registra- 
tion of Premises in Which Persons Were Gainfully Occupied during 
1956. Tripoli, 1957. 17 pp. (In English and Arabic.) 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


BrunatT, Jean, and Prorot, Marc. Esquisse d'une histoire de la C.G.T. 
Paris, Centre confédéral d’éducation ouvriére de la Confédération 
générale du travail, 1958. 238 pp. 200 francs. 

It is nearly 60 years since the first trade union confederation, the General 
Confederation of Labour, was established in France. This work deals 
primarily with the historical development of this organisation and comprises 
a series of lectures given to students in the schools run by the C.G.T., which 
together provide a detailed account of the circumstances in which the 
C.G.T. was created, the progress it has made and the difficulties it has had 
to overcome in the course of its existence. 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. Addresses 
on Industrial Relations, 1958 Series. Bulletin No. 26. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1958. 276 pp. 


FAULKNER, Harold U., and Starr, Mark. Labor in America. New revised 
edition, 1957. New York, Oxford Book Company, 1957. iv+330+xiv pp. 
This is a new edition of a study of the development of the trade union 

movement in the United States, intended for both secondary and higher 

teaching and for educational courses for adults and workers. The develop- 
ment of the labour movement is examined from its origins in the colonial 
period to the present day. The beginnings of industrialism, the economic 
crises, the disputes of the trade unions among themselves and with employers, 
the attitude of the State, the position during both world wars and the outlook 
for the future are discussed in turn. 

The authors have clearly brought out the interesting question of the 
ideology which inspires American trade unionism and the basic principles 
on which it is nourished. Although the attitude of the organisations and 
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their most outstanding leaders has not always been the same, especially 
with regard to the views of the unions on politics and state intervention, 
it is pointed out that the American working-class movement is traditionally 
and fundamentally hostile to any permanent commitment with a political 
party and any governmental action likely to interfere in relations between 
workers and employers. The champion of these ideas was Samuel Gompers, 
a towering figure amongst the workers’ leaders, who was president of the 
American Federation of Labor (A.F. of L.). He believed in tackling the 
workers’ immediate problems, in demanding constant improvements 
without any state aid whatsoever. The political activity of the trade unions 
was to be limited to supporting the political candidate who could give most 
benefits to the working masses regardless of the party to which he belonged. 

After the difficult years following the First World War, trade unionism 
was vigorously opposed by the employers with the tacit acquiescence of 
the State; although it had immediate disastrous consequences for the 
movement, the crisis of 1929-33 brought about a complete change in the 
Government’s attitude, which now gave considerable support to the develop- 
ment of trade union organisations through the Norris-La Guardia and 
Wagner Acts. The balance was clearly weighted in the workers’ favour 
until, after the period of maintenance of the status quo necessitated by the 
Second World War, the excesses caused by the resulting flood of withheld 
demands, and the prevailing economic situation, a reaction in favour of 
the employers set in in the form of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

However, although the policy of the present Government is based on 
the principles embodied in the above legislation, the trade unions have 
already rallied sufficiently to be able to look to the future without fear. 

Finally in 1955 the two big confederations were united after 20 years 
of separation. Out of the A.F. of L., organised on horizontal lines (by 
occupations), had grown the Congress of Industrial Organisations (C.I.O.), 
which was primarily industrial in character. The combination of these 
two trends enriched the trade union movement at a time when it was 
gaining new strength. Moreover, there is no longer any question of each 
occupation dealing only with its own specific problems; trade unionism 
has broadened its outlook, which has become more social in character as 
a result. The breadth of its programmes and the number and types of 
people they affect have led the trade union movement to modify its attitude 
towards state intervention. The importance of governmental action has 
already been recognised on the occasion of the 1929 crisis. Moreover, the 
position of the C.1.0, on this matter was not as unyielding as that of the 
A.F. of L. 

The authors also point out some negative factors in the movement, 
such as racial discrimination and gangsterism. However, the highest 
authorities in the movement have adopted a sensible position and a firm 
attitude on the matter. Finally, the authors also note the present resistance 
of some employers to trade unionism especially in the south of the country. 

There are problems to be resolved and new gains to be made. The 
authors are optimistic, placing their confidence in the progress of the 
working class movement on the recognition by de Tocqueville that the 
genius of the United States lies in creating and using free associations to 
make possible a better, more satisfying life for the people. 


GALLART Fotcn, Alejandro. El sindicalismo como fendmeno social y como 
problema juridico. Buenos Aires, Victor P. de Zavalfa, 1957. 231 pp. 
Hare, A. E. C. The First Principles of Industrial Relations. London, 

Macmillan & Co., 1958. vii+146 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Labour Law. 


AARON, Benjamin, and MatHews, Robert E. (editors). The Employment 
Relation and the Law. Compiled by a Group of Teachers and Practi- 
tioners of Labor Law, Known as the Labor Law Group. Boston, Toronto, 
Little, Brown & Company, 1957. xxxviii+861 pp. $10. 
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Legal protection of workers under labour and social welfare legislation 
in the United States, ranging, for example, from social insurance, trade 
union rights, minimum wages and maximum hours to special protection 
for women and children, has been dependent upon their being “ employees ” 
of an “employer”. The present volume contains a collection of statutory 
texts, court decisions and other materials bearing upon the varied legislative 
and judicial treatment accorded to the employment relationship. These are 
organised and classified, together with materials drawn from many technical 
journals and textbooks, according to the principal branches of social 
legislation, and other types of legislation covered. Rather full treatment 
is given to legal efforts to prevent physical risks of employment, through 
safety legislation, as well as to compensation for injuries which were not 
prevented. 


MARCANTONIO, Amleto di. Appunti di diritto del lavoro. Universita degli 
studi di Trieste, Facolta di Giurisprudenza, Scuola di perfezionamento 
e specializzazione in diritto del lavoro e della sicurezza soziale, No. 2. 
Milan, Dott. A. Giuffré, 1958. ix+ 424 pp. 2,500 liras. 


Norp1n, John. Den allmdnna arbetstidslagen och 45-timmarsveckan. Uppsala, 
Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri, 1958. 48 pp. 


Riva-SANSEVERINO, Luisa, and BALZARINI, Renato. J/ contratto individuale 
di lavoro. Vol. II del Tyrattato di diritto del lavoro (diretto da Umberto 
Borst e Ferruccio PERGOLESI. Terza edizione. Padua, C.E.D.A.M., 
Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio Milani, 1958. 626 pp. 4,000 liras. 


Manag -ment. 


CANTOR, Nathaniel. The Learning Process for Managers. New York, 

Harper & Brothers, 1958. 154 pp. $3. 

This book describes the experience of the author in a number of manage- 
ment training “ workshop ” sessions of which he was the leader in several 
large undertakings in the United States and Canada. 

After a short description of the approaches currently used in management 
development, the author outlines a concept of management functions, 
which he relates in some detail to his experience of what practical managers 
wish to learn, what they are willing to apply in practice after the training 
sessions, and the requirements for effective teaching. His main conclusion 
is that leadership is developed by greater self-understanding. Consequently 
the role of management training in business is not to manipulate people 
but to help participants in the training sessions to realise their own potential. 
Similarly, according to the author, expert managerial direction consists of 
making subordinates aware of what they are able to do. 


FENN, Dan H. (editor). Management in a Rapidly Changing Economy 
New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1958 
vii+339 pp. $5. 

Based on the discussions of the 27th Annual National Business Con- 
ference of the Harvard Business School Association, the three different 
parts of this book are devoted to the forces that are shaping the future, 
the basic tools for the manager of tomorrow, and personal planning in an 
era of change. 

The first two parts consist of contributions by a number of leading 
specialists in the field of social and economic change and management 
planning. The third, which contains a description of the careers of two 
university graduates, is designed to illustrate some of the problems of 
management development work in business undertakings. 


RATIONALISIERUNGS-KURATORIUM DER DEUTSCHEN WIRTSCHAFT, RKW- 
Auslandsdienst. Middle Management in USA. Seine Stellung und 
seine Férderung. Heft 64. Reisebericht einer deutschen Studiengruppe. 
Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 1958. 104 pp.+tables. 
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Manpower. 


DrRakE, Joseph T. The Aged in American Society. New York, The Ronald 
Press Company, 1958. ix+431 pp. 


Designed as a college textbook for courses in gerontology and geriatrics, 
as a supplementary textbook for courses on population, social problems, 
and sociai legislation, and as an up-to-date survey for those concerned 
with the problems of the aged in the United States, this book is divided 
into five major parts. 

Part I analyses the socio-cultural environment in which the aged live, 
and helps to explain current social attitudes towards older people. Part II 
examines the employment possibilities of the older worker and job seeker. 
Part III investigates the various sources of income which have been pro- 
vided by the federal Government, local governments, and private industry 
for retired workers and their dependants. Part IV discusses the character- 
istics of aging and the fifth and final part reviews some of the efforts being 
made to help older people to continue as useful members of society— 
“ to add life to their years rather than only years to their lives ”. 


Epgacun, M. WH. JTpasossie sonpocs nodzomosku u UCNOAb30eaHUA MOAODOBIX 
pa6bouux. Moscow, Bcecow3Hoe yueOuo-negarornyeckoe H3aTeNbCTBO Tpys- 
pesepsu3yfaT, 1957. 38 pp. 0.65 rouble. 


This brochure by M. I. Evdasin deals with the entry into employment 
of young skilled workers under the system of labour reserves in the Soviet 
Union. The author systematically describes the legislation and regula- 
tions on the method of entry into employment of young people fresh from 
the labour reserves schools. 


RoyaL COMMISSION ON CANADA’s Economic Prospects. Skilled and 
Professional Manpower in Canada, 1945-1965. Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. Ottawa, 1957. xiv+106 pp. 


This study discusses the factors affecting the supply of, and require- 
ments for, specialised manpower in Canada during the past ten years and 
the coming decade, without dealing, however, with the problems of training 
and education. 

It shows that the means for meeting expanding requirements for 
specialised manpower in the post-war years were often makeshift. There 
was an overcrowding of training facilities, unusually large use of upgrading 
and on-the-job experience as a means of acquiring skills, the acceleration 
of training for skilled and technical workers, the use of underqualified 
instructors, and in some years very heavy reliance on immigration. 

In the period from 1956 to 1965, particularly during the first few years, 
requirements are likely to outrun the supply of trained and qualified 
workers in many skilled and professionai occupations. The study points 
out that the competition in world markets for many Canadian products 
and considerations of national defence demand that Canada keep abreast 
of the latest advances in science and in the application of new technology 
to production methods. To meet such challenges, expanded and improved 
facilities are required for the basic education of youth and for the training 
of engineers, scientists and other professionals, as well as of tradesmen 
and technicians, 


SHock, Nathan W. Trends in Gerontology. Second edition. Stanford, 
California, Stanford University Press, 1957. viii+214 pp. $4.50. 
This volume surveys the current activities in the field of aging and 

attempts to assess present trends on the basis of major developments since 

1950. It is written for the informed lay reader rather than the specialist, 

and discusses trends in population, employment and retirement, income 

and health maintenance, living arrangements, education, research, etc. 

A list of references appears at the end of the volume. 
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WE trForpD, A. T. Ageing and Human Skill. A report centred on work by 
the Nuffield Unit for Research into Problems of Ageing. Published 
for the Trustees of the Nuffield Foundation, by the Oxford University 
Press, London, 1958. vi+300 pp. 25s. 


This book is the final report of the Nuffield Unit for Research into 
Problems of Aging, which was attached to the Psychological Laboratory 
at Cambridge from 1946 to 1956, and also contains an outline of work by 
others whose research has seemed especially relevant to the problems 
under review. 

The unit investigated changes of performance from young adulthood 
through the middle years to the sixties and seventies and was thus concerned 
with aging rather than with old age. The results have shown that it is in 

these middle years that some of the most important changes become notice- 

able, and that it is often at earlier ages that practical measures to deal 
with problems of old age may best be taken. The main results of the unit’s 
investigations point, firstly, to the slowing of performance that goes with 
age, which is manifested not only in sensori-motor tasks but in perception, 
problem solving and other situations in which the mental rather than the 
motor aptitudes are of importance. Secondly, there is an increasing variability 
between one individual and another as the age scale goes up, which means 
that a substantial number of old people reach a level of performance at 
least equal to the average of a group of younger subjects. And thirdly, 
changes in performance with age very commonly become disproportionately 
greater as the difficulty of the task rises. None of these tendencies is, however, 
regular enough to be considered as implying a universal rule. 

The studies have revealed clearly that changes resulting from age lie 
essentially in the central control and guidance of actions. However, limita- 
tions of performance resulting from such changes only become serious 
at certain points at which “ peak ” demands occur leading to “ overloading ” 
In general, as shown by many experiments, older people have a remarkable 
ability to compensate for any changes which may tend to limit their per- 
formance and show an automatic and unconscious ordering of their activity 
to make the best use of what capacities they have. 

In many tasks young and old alike are working well within their capa- 
cities and changes in capacity, even in old age, are therefore unimportant. 
Where age changes do impinge upon performance this may often be due to 
some relatively trivial factor, and comparatively small changes in the task 
could therefore bring it within the capacities of older people. The author 
concludes that a promising line for future research in industry lies in attempt- 
ing to change the layout of work or of machine tools in order to make 
them more suitable for operation by older people. It would seem likely 
that relatively minor modifications could profoundly affect the chances 
of success by older people at certain jobs : the modifications would benefit 
both young and old, but especially the latter. Attempts to “ fit the job to 
the man” in such ways would seem a far better approach to the problem 
of employment for older people than attempting to move men to other 
jobs. Where changes of work must be made, the acquisition of new skill 
would be easier if arrangements could be made for it to be acquired gradually 
over a substantial period of time. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


ANSTETT, Marcel. La formation de la main-d’auvre qualifiée en Union 
soviétique de 1917 ad 1954. Bibliothéque générale d’économie politique. 
Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére, 1958. 245 pp. 800 francs. 

In the introduction to this work the author gives the reasons which 
induced him to undertake and follow up his studies for this book despite 
the great difficulties which he encountered in collecting the raw material for 
it. “ Since the first world war ” he notes “ the systems of vocational train- 
ing in the various countries of the world, from the most modern to the 
most backward, have been the subject of many studies, which makes the 
absence of even a brief study on the Soviet Union all the more remarkable.” 
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The author attributes this gap to two main reasons. The first is that 
Soviet methods, which bear the strong imprint of the political, economic 
and social régime of the country, appear impossible to adapt to western 
practice and so are of little interest to experts in those countries. The 
second reason is the paucity of documents and information from Soviet 
sources at the disposal of public libraries in western Europe. Although in 
his opinion the material he has collected makes up a fragmentary and 
ill-assorted whole, supplemented on many occasions by guesswork, and al- 
though he has not had the chance of rounding off his study by a visit to the 
U.S.S.R. and its schools, the author has attempted to review the history 
of Soviet efforts since 1917 to build up its skilled labour force. Personally 
he considers that there are three questions to be answered here : How has 
the Soviet Union in scarcely 20 years succeeded in transforming its industrial 
labour force, which was universally agreed to be backward, into one of the 
most highly skilled in the world ? How is it possible in a planned economy 
to solve the main difficulty in any system of vocational training—co-ordina- 
tion between training and employment ? How can a study of the various 
aspects of vocational training in the Soviet Union contribute to a general 
knowledge of this country ? 

The work deals with the training of the industrial labour force (excluding 
other branches and forms of economic activity) up to the standard of 
skilled workers (that is excluding secondary and higher technical instruction). 
Its six parts are as follows: Before 1917, 1917-1929 (the restoration of 
the economy), 1929-1939 (the socialist reconstruction of the economy), 
1940 (the creation of labour reserves), 1941-1945 (the war) and 1945-1954 
(the post-war period). In each part the first chapter deals with “ external 
factors” relating to the period under consideration, whilst the following 
chapters describe the various forms of vocational training during this 
period or else examine special characteristics of the prevailing systems. 
The work is supplemented by three appendices, the first describing the 
method of industrial work study (called “ Tsit”, after the initials of the 
Central Labour Institute), the second and third containing statistics on the 
numbers of trainees during the period of the first five-year plan and the 
strength of the industrial labour force from 1928 to 1936 respectively. A list 
of works in Russian, French, English and German that have been consulted 
by the author is appended. 


CoTGROVE, Stephen F. Technical Education and Social Change. Studies 
in Society. London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1958. 220 pp. 25s. 


Infirmiéres. Collection ‘“ Carriéres”. Paris, Hachette, 1958. 126 pp. 
300 francs. 


Conditions of Work. 


InstTiITUT FUR ARBEITSOKONOMIK UND ARBEITSSCHUTZFORSCHUNG, Ver- 
hiirzung des tdglichen Weges zur Arbeitsstatte. Praktische Ratschlage und 
Beginn einer Diskussion. Schriftenreihe Arbeitsékonomik, Heft 10. 
Dresden, 1957. 96 pp. 


RIEGEL, John W. Administration of Salaries for Engineers and Scientists. 
Report No. 8 of the Bureau of Industrial Relations of the University 
of Michigan. Ann Arbor, Michigan, University of Michigan, 1958. 
xii+105 pp. 


— Intangible Rewards for Engineers and Scientists. Report 9 of the Bureau 
of Industrial Relations of the University of Michigan. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, University of Michigan, 1958. x+84 pp. 

The enhanced appreciation in the United States of the importance 
of technical training has resulted in a widespread revision of academic 
programmes. Since, however, this is of no avail for meeting immediate 
needs, efforts have also been made to ascertain whether the best use is 
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made of the technically trained people now available. In 1955 the Bureau 
of Industrial Relations at the University of Michigan undertook a study, 
conducted mainly by interviews, of managers’ relations with engineers 
and scientists in a number of corporations. In the words of the introduction, 
the aim of the inquiry was to learn about “ managers’ actions which affect 
the productivity and morale of these professional workers”, and, more 
specifically, about “ the major sources of job satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
which they recognise and to obtain from them, their supervisors and 
executives, candid opinions as to the most desirable and effective ways of 
managing them and their work ”. 

The result of the investigation has so far produced two studies and 
others are to follow. The first report, dealing with the administration 
of salaries, discusses in turn such important aspects of the salary problem 
as the adjustment of the salary structure as a whole so that it becomes 
or remains competitive, the adjustment of the relative levels of the salary 
scales so they compensate in an equitable way for positions of different 
difficulty and responsibility, and the adjustment of individual salaries 
so that each salary fairly rewards the performance of the individual receiving 
it. The second report, on intangible rewards, covers many important 
aspects of a field of labour-management relations not much studied hitherto. 
Although covering only engineers and scientists, the reports throw light on 
attitudes and reactions which are probably shared by a good many other 
white-collar workers. 


SociETA UMANITARIA. Retribuzione eguale per un lavoro di valore eguale. 
Atti del Convegno di studio, 4-6 ottobre 1957. Milan, Dott. A. Giuffré, 
1958. vii+653 pp. 2,500 liras. 

When in 1956 the Italian Government ratified the Equal Remuneration 
Convention, 1951, eager interest was shown in many circles in the effective 
application of the principle it embodies, and which had been included in 
the Italian Constitution since 1947. 

This work contains the papers read at a meeting convened by various 
women’s associations and an account of the debates which followed. It pro- 
vides detailed information on the characteristics of women’s employment in 
Italy and on their wage levels (article by Signora Nora Federicci), exposes 
the inadequacy of their vocational training (article by Dr. Leone Diena) 
and gives various opinions on the need for enacting legislation on the subject 
(article by Signora Maria Luisa Zavattoro Ardizzi). The study by Professor 
Franco Archibugi, based as it is upon a thorough knowledge of the history 
of economic doctrines and the systematic analysis of the factors determining 
the supply of and demand for women workers, places Italian problems 
in the wider framework of the general development of women’s employment 
in the modern world. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE, United States. The Nation’s Health Facilities. Ten Years 
of the Hill-Burton Hospital and Medical Facilities Program, 1946-1956. 
Washington, 1958. 181 pp. $1.25. 


DurHAM, William. The £ s. d. of Welfare in Industry. An Investigation 
into the Cost of Personnel Administration and Employee Benefits. London, 
Industrial Welfare Society, 1958. 47 pp. 

This brochure represents the results of a study of welfare and personnel 
costs in a sample of 55 British firms for the fiscal year ending 1957. Data 
provided cover bonus payments, sick pay, pension schemes, National 
Insurance, other insurance, sports and social clubs, housing, protective 
clothing, works magazines, and the costs of the medical, wage and salary, 
and personnel departments of the reporting firms. A number of inter- 
national comparisons, drawn largely from publications of the International 
Labour Office, are also provided. 
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INSTITUTO GUATEMALTECO DE SEGURIDAD SociAL. Concurso de la segu- 
vidad social de Guatemala, atio de 1957, temas administrativos. Trabajos 
premiados. Guatemala, 1958. 147 pp. 


A collection of the six prize-winning studies in a competition organised 
in 1957 by the Guatemala Social Security Institute at a time when it was 
preparing health insurance as a supplement to the accident and maternity 
insurance schemes already in force. 


LaBourR Party, Great Britain. National Superannuation. Labour's Policy 
for Security in Old Age. London, 1957. 124 pp. 1s. 6d 


PARETTI, Orazio, and CERBELLA, Amleto. Sintesi della previdenza sociale. 
Previdenza, infortuni, malattie. Sesta edizione. Tavole sinottiche a 
cura di A. CERBELLA. Naples, R. Pirontie Figli, 1958. 433 pp. 4,500 liras. 


PeSi¢, Ratko. Nastanak i vazvitak socijalnog osiguranja u Jugoslaviji. Vol. 1: 
Socijalno osiguranje do potetka Drugog svetskog rata. Vol. I1 : Socijalno 
osiguranje u F.N.R.J. Belgrade, Izdaje savezni zavod za socijalno 
osiguranje, 1957. Vol. I: xiii+210 pp; Vol. Il: x+191 pp. 
Establishment and development of social insurance in Yugoslavia 

(Vol. I: Social insurance before the Second World War. Vol. II: Social 

insurance in the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia). 


Roux, G. Les pensions de retraite des marins frangais de commerce, de 
péche et de plaisance. Préface de Philippe Avron. Paris, Etablissement 
national des invalides de la marine, 1958. 256 pp. 


UNION DES INDUSTRIES METALLURGIQUES ET MINIERES. Sécurité sociale, 
régimes de prévoyance, véalisations sociales. Manuel de législation sociale, 
tome II. 3™¢ édition. Paris, 1958. 777+xxxv pp. 

This is the second volume of the Manual of Social Legislation published 
by the French Association of Metal and Mining Industries, and is designed 
to become the basic work of reference for employers in these industries on 
social matters. Its three parts are devoted to social security, supplementary 
pension schemes and welfare schemes for wage earners. In the first part 
the general social security scheme for wage earners is set out, together with 
certain special schemes of which the most important are the miners’ scheme, 
the old-age allowance scheme for industrial and commercial occupations 
and also the regulations governing co-ordination of the various schemes 
and plural benefits. Amongst the pension schemes discussed in the second 
book are those for supervisory staffs, heads of workshops, foremen and 
allied workers, and for travellers, representatives and agents, as well as 
the schemes of the National Union of Wage Earners’, Engineers’ and Mining 
Employees’ Pension Institutions. The third part, dealing with social and 
welfare plans in undertakings, contains the regulations in force concerning 
welfare services, housing, mutual insurance societies, welfare facilities for 
mothers and women workers, holiday camps, canteens, co-operatives, 
garden allotments, and long-service awards. 

For ease of reference a general alphabetical index is included. The manual 
is revised every two years and brought up to date three times a year by 
means of special supplements. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


MuxcTuTyt uctropun nmapTHn meu LIK KIT Y36eKucraHA, @uaMAn WMucrutyta 
MAPKCH3MA-JIEHHHH3MA IPH LIK KTICC. O pa3zeumuu dcuauujHoeo cmpoume.sb- 
cméa 6 Y36exucmane. Tashkent, TocygapctBenHoe u3qaTenbcTBo Y30eKcKoii 
CCP, 1957. 117 pp. 1.60 rouble. 

The history of housing in Uzbekistan, published by the Institute of 

Party History. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION OF FAMILY ORGANISATIONS. L’adaptation des pro- 
grammes de construction de logements aux structures familiales (Barcelone, 
1956). Paris, 1957. 104 pp. 500 French francs; 4.50 Swiss francs; 55 Bel- 
gian francs; 8s. 

This study reviews the housing shortage in Western European countries 
in so far as it affects large families, and the measures which governments 
have taken to help alleviate this shortage. The most important of these 
measures are the payment of family allowances on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the adaptation of house-building programmes to the size and 
composition of the households which will occupy the dwelling units. 

The following guiding principle is enunciated: “In dwellings which they 
erect and for which they are responsible, it is the bounden duty of building 
organisations in receipt of aid from the authorities to ensure that normal 
conditions of density of occupation corresponding to the size of the family, 
either at the present time or during the five years following the allotment 
of the accommodation, are duly respected.” 


Agriculture. 


Batpwin, K. D. S. The Niger Agricultural Project. An Experiment in 
African Development. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1957. xvi+221 pp. 
27s. 6d. 


Matassis, Louis. Economie des exploitations agricoles. Essai sur les struc- 
tures et les résultats des exploitations agricoles de grande et de petite 
superficie. Préface de Pierre FRomont. Centre d’études économiques, 
Etudes et mémoires. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1958. xv+302 pp. 
1,400 francs. 

The author examines the social, technical, financial and economic 
structures of agricultural cultivation over large and small areas and gives 
details of present-day knowledge with regard to the comparative structures 
of farms by size. 


PIEL-DESRUISSEAUX, Jean. L’organisation du travail en agriculture. Préface 
de Henri-Jacques Ferrvu. Paris, Editions d’organisation, 1958. xiv 
+248 pp. 

The author, who has studied these questions for many years, discusses 
in this work the various methods of organising, rationalising and simplifying 
labour which have already proved their worth in commerce and industry, 
adapting them to the particular requirements of agriculture. In a series of 
chapters leading from the construction of farm buildings to the organisation 
of outside work, the importance of the choice of equipment (whether hand 
tools or complex machinery) and its use are indicated and illustrated by 
concrete examples. The author shows how output can be increased 
whilst at the same time cutting down physical effort and improving the 
workers’ living conditions. Finally, in a part of the work dealing with 
safety, he analyses the causes of accidents, their frequency and ways of 
preventing them. 


Ries, Ludwig Wilhelm. Die Bauerin. Aujfgaben und Stellung der landlichen 
Frau in Familie und Betrieb. Stuttgart, Verlag Eugen Ulmer, 1957. 
162 pp. 8.80 marks. 

The rapid advance of technology in agriculture during the last decades 
has made some contribution towards lightening the burden of work of 
farm women. In many countries, and particularly in those where small- 
scale or peasant farming predominates, however, progress in this direction 
has been less than might be expected. While some of the more traditional 
responsibilities and tasks of farm women have been eliminated from their 
daily workload, new ones have been added as a result of an increasing 
intensity of farming and a growing shortage of non-family labour. Such 
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an undesirable situation is likely to persist unless there is a fundamental 
change in the general status of rural women relating to family life and work. 
The problem thus seems to be primarily of a psychological and social rather 
than of a technical nature. 

This book is mainly concerned with drawing a detailed picture of the 
situation in the Federal Republic of Germany. In its first part it reviews 
the task and the position of the German farm wife (Bdauerin) in past and 
present times. The second part deals with the psychological requirements 
for an appropriate division of the workload between the farmer and his 
wife as well as with the social and economic considerations involved. In 
the concluding part the author investigates the prerequisites for, and the 
probable effects of, the necessary changes in the general status of farm women. 
A short appendix contains a discussion of some important problems connected 
with the retirement of farm women. 


SHau, C. H. Problems of Small Farmers. Report on an Enquiry into the 
Problems of Low-Income Farmers in Kodinar Taluka, Foreword by 
Manilal B. NANAvaATI. Bombay, The Indian Society of Agricultural 
Economics, 1958. ix+164 pp. 5 rupees. 

This study sponsored by the Research Programmes Committee of the 
Planning Commission of India, under the direction of the Indian Society 
of Agricultural Economics, reveals an imbalance of the combination of 
factors of production for small-scale operators in agriculture. Taking 
off-farm employment as an indication of underemployment in agriculture, 
it was found that small farmers have three times as much labour available 
for farming as larger operators, although small operators spend more time 
in working for wages off the farm. In spite of the availability of surplus 
labour in agriculture, however, production is inefficient mainly because 
of maldistribution of land ownership : on the one hand, there are the large 
farms, which are operated by hired personnel who are not as efficient as 
family labour, and on the other, there are the small farms, which, because 
they do not provide sufficient income for the operator, force the farmer 
to obtain off-farm employment, to the detriment of the farm operations. 

In theory the terms of tenancy are uniform for all operators ; but in 
practice it was found that small operators, having less bargaining power, 
are not in a position to obtain such good terms of tenancy from the landlords 
as the large operators; they are also forced to cultivate inferior lands. 
The large operators find it difficult to make full use of the entire land in 
their possession, whilst the smallholders cultivate extensively as they 
lack capital resources. The small farmers are also generally backward 
in adopting improved farm practices, even those requiring little capital 
investment. 

The report mentions a direct correlation between the size of the holding 
and membership in co-operatives, lower membership being found among 
small farmers and tenants. This is explained by the fact that small farmers 
are handicapped not only in regard to membership, but also denied loans, 
which they find difficult to repay. Co-operation has not arrested the decline 
in the size of holdings among small farmers. 

The author suggests two solutions to the problem of uneconomic holdings : 
that the small farmer should be advised to change from field to garden 
crops and, alternatively, that land be redistributed so that the size of hold- 
ings at the lower level is raised. Of course, as mentioned by the author, 
garden crops presuppose an advanced skill of operation and a great deal 
more capital than is at present available to the small farmer. As for land 
distribution, it is stated that large farmers utilise their savings for the 
purchase of land, thus depriving the smaller farmers of their means of 
livelihood, instead of for capital investment in terms of equipment. Thus, 
redistribution of land would not cause any fall in the level of productivity ; 
it might, in fact, lead to increased productivity in small farms. However, 
land redistribution should be complemented by other measures, such as 
extension service programmes and the organisation of various types of 
co-operatives to assist the small operator in improving his level of production, 
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LUlykun, C. B. O6ujecmeenHo noaezHoulli mpyd yyawuxcA 6 CeAbcKOM xo3Alicmee. 
(Tlonutexnuyeckoe oOyyenve B wikome). Edited by B. 3. Cmmpuos. 
Moscow, Us3gatenbcrso AkafemHu megarorMyecKHx HayK PC®CP, 1957, 
255 pp. 4.55 roubles. 

This is a report on a first attempt to make general use of urban and rural 
students for productive agricultural work in the various regions of the 
Russian Federation, under different climatic conditions and on different 
soils and in various environments, and to give them instruction in their 
work. 

The author, S. V. Shchukin, reviews in turn the training of students 
for agricultural work, ways of organising their work (Communist youth 
brigades, school brigades, etc.), teaching problems connected with the 
work and the enrolment and remuneration of the students. 


Co-operation. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FARMER CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE, United 

States. Legal Phases of Farmer Co-operatives. F.C.S. Bulletin 10. By 

L. S. HuLBERT. Revised and extended by Raymond J. MISCcHLER. 

Washington, 1958. vii+376 pp. $1.25. 

This is the fourth edition of a work originally published in 1922 by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. It has been revised and given 
its present form by Raymond J. Mischler, who with the aid of the Co-operative 
Service of the federal Government has brought it up to date in accordance 
with the changes that have taken place in the legal position of co-operatives 
in the United States. 

The legal problems affecting the various organs of the co-operatives 
are examined in detail (the setting up of co-operatives, the managing board, 
assemblies, etc.), due account being taken of the jurisprudence resulting 
from the many legal cases that have arisen in the development of the co- 
operative movement in the United States. 

The financial problems of co-operatives are also examined in detail, 
together with the potential difficulties that may be encountered by co- 
operatives under various Acts on monopolies and trusts. An important 
part of the book deals with the fiscal obligations of the co-operatives. 

The appendices include a large bibliography of both books and re- 
views on the legal problems with which the co-operatives are confronted. 


GERWIG, Max. Schweizerisches Genossenschajtsrecht. Berne, Verlag Stampfli 
& Co., 1957. vii+334 pp. 
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The Landless Farmer in 


Latin America 


Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 47 


This book is about the living and working conditions of tenants, 
sharecroppers, squatters and similar categories of agricultural 
workers in Latin America. The countries covered are Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, El 
Salvador, Uruguay and Venezuela. A survey of the legislation which 
has been passed in the various countries to protect these workers 
shows that much remains to be done in this direction. In only 
three countries do specific regulations exist to protect the culti- 
vator from arbitrary eviction by the landowner. It is made clear 
that for the most part housing is very primitive and food and health 
protection insufficient. 


CONTENTS 
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